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EYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
His ideas are not necessarily those of THe ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


We Enter 1942 


iN tHE New YEAR DAWNS all Americans are faced with one 






supreme objective—to fight through to complete vic- 
ory over the power-drunk dictators. Never before, say our 
Inews commentators, have the numerous factions of the United 
iStates been so firmly united in single purpose. And no won- 
er. Few of us lack the intelligence to realize the effect of 
[Axis conquest on our way of free living. This is not a war, 
but a world-wide revolution between two incompatible phil- 
fosophies of government—the State versus the Individual, 
i whether the Individual is to be the slave of the State or the 
WState the servant of the Individual. The issue is clean-cut, 
fend freedom-accustomed America, founded on the Bill of 
Miitights, knows exactly where she stands. 


‘ Victory will not come as easily as some of us suppose. 

Ahead is a hard and bitter year, laden with sacrifice, grief 

and toil. Democracies, because of their very framework, move 

t:lowly in the face of danger but, once moved, they are as 
 resistible in their power as the tides. For there is no stronger 
centive to fight than the preservation of liberty. 










/ On the war front, we must strain every possible resource 


ito achieve first parity and then supremacy over our enemies. 
j.m the home front, we must not forget the importance of 
}norale behind-the-lines. Germany, in 1918, cracked at home 
fore the Allied armies broke the strength of her fighting 
, ces. And it is along this home line that the nation’s artists 
m render their most valuable service, while they as in- 
ividuals await the call to serve more directly. This does not 
van “business as usual,” but it does mean that the artists 
J an best demonstrate their patriotism by being artists as they 
arry on their appointed social duties. 
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) Peace will be all the more welcome, if during the struggle 
fAmerica has been able to consolidate her position as the 
Multural center of the world. And I am proud to say that 
type of American I know best, the artist, has accepted 
war, its seriousness and its obligations, with a true spirit 
sacrifice and willingness to see this thing through. 


New Year’s Eve will probably be celebrated with a tinge 
war psychology, but beneath will be a sombre determina- 
on, as we enter the fateful year of 1942, to defend ourselves 
a all fronts—in the South Pacific, in Russia, in Libya and 


home. 





Statement of Faith 


T IS NO PART of an American’s wartime duty to undermine 
F one of the main supports of the democratic way of living 
y condemning alien residents without trial. Therefore, it is 
ouraging to read the following statement of faith issued 
by An American Group, an organization of sixty New York 
tists, shortly after Pearl Harbor: 

“We wish to affirm our complete confidence in their loyalty 
bthe United States of two of our members who are Japanese 
y birth; our president, Yasuo Kuniyoshi and our fellow 
ember, Chuzo Tamotzu. Both of these artists have lived 
host of their lives in the United States and their contribu- 
ons to American art are universally recognized. They share 
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with the entire membership of An American Group our ab- 
horrence of the treacherous Japanese attack on our country.” 
Constant vigilance has been proven the price of national 


preservation, but let us not judge men by the accident of 
their birth. 


The Problem of Juries 
A’ the “Where To Shaw”. department ofthis issue indi- 


cates, the crest of the national exhibition schedule is 
approaching and with it the eternal and infernal question 
of art juries. Personally, remembering Roland J. McKinney’s 
exhibition at the 1939 Golden Gate Fair; I lean to the one- 
man jury system as opposed to compromises’ inherent with 
the multiple-jury idea. And so I print with considerable satis- 
faction the following letter from Kenneth Washburn sup- 
porting the one-man jury: 

“Your inquiry into the question why pictures do not sell 
has been most interesting. I believe there should be another 
one on why important exhibitions get a mass of mediocre 
pictures and few good ones. It seems hardly possible that 
in the vast numbers submitted, there could be such a scarcity 
of really outstanding things. 

“I recently visited the Philadelphia Watercolor Annual and 
was impressed with the monotonous sameness of the mass of 
things. Hundreds of them might well have been painted by 
the same person. There seems to be no end of technical skill 
but very little individuality or originality in idea. All the 
painters appear to be imitating each other. 

“There seems to be an attempt to keep these national 
shows balanced by choosing jury members with different 
allegiances so that the various directions in our art are rep- 
resented. The unanimous vote of a jury so selected, however 
competent its individual members may be, is exactly the 
sort of barrier which would let through all nicely painted 
mediocre pictures but screen out all top-notch works of in 
dividuality and originality. 

“T believe a better system would be to have a one-man jury 
or a several man jury with each man having final say over 
a portion of the pictures submitted. The selections thus made 
might well be biased, depending on where the juror stood. 
but at least it might permit good things to get in. Bias and 
good pictures might be preferable to a not-so-golden mean 
and mediocre pictures.” 

Because of the “sameness” that is becoming an increasing 
fault of national shows, I would like to see Mr. Washburn’s 
second idea tested in one of the coming annuals. Thus, each 
of the three to five jurors would be permitted to select from 
the pile of “rejects” those he feels strongly about—and then 
put his name frankly and opening on his choice. It would 
nourish individuality on the part of both artist and juror. 


Culture Moves Westward 


oo the years following Hitler’s rise to power in 1933, 
.the United States underwent its third great wave of 
immigration, this one the flight of culture from the oppressed 
lands of Europe. Doctors, scientists, artists and scholars, 
some of them the best minds and talents of the Old World, 
fled across the Atlantic. They did not come like the first wave 
of immigrants to settle a wilderness, or like the succeeding 
wave of labor immigrants to find economic security, but be- 
cause they could not continue to think and create in a con- 
centration-camp environment. The impact of their presence 
upon our cultural development has not yet been fully felt; 
that will have to wait until the next generation. But some ink- 
ling of what this influx of intellectuals will later mean may 
be had from the two articles quoted in this issue—Fortune’s 
survey of The Great Flight of Culture and the San Francisco 
Argonaut’s essay on The Problem of the Refugee Artist. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


—_————_ 
Answering Guglielmi 

Sm: In reply to Mr. Guglielmi—Dali 
uses free association on his own neurotic 
predispositions. Picasso, Matisse, Miro, 
Chagall, etc., use free association in life 
and reality. 

Dali, since he cannot break out of the 
confines of his arrested emotionalisms, is 
arrested in time. Occasionally it is possi- 
ble for talents of his kind to coincide with 
the world’s immediate wants when it is 
similarly predisposed. But once it moves 
along into new realities the Dalis are left 
behind. 

Those who free-associate on reality are 
not confined to one time sense. They move 
with the world and often have the intui- 
tive power to sense events before they 
occur. Since they have no personal axe to 
grind and act only as intuitive perceptors 
of the emotional truths constantly being 
generated within society, their art state- 
ments can never be destructive in intent. 
They teach us over and over again how 
to convert destructive energy into con- 
structive social results. They teach others 
in society how to be creative in their 
fields and walks of life. 

Dali, of course, does just the opposite. 
He would have society genuflect before 
Destruction. But worship of the destruc- 
tive is harmful at all times, more so to- 
day than ever. 

—WALTER QuIRT, New York. 


Book on Cassatt Coming 


Sir: I would like to call your attention 
to the article in your last number on the 
Mary Cassatt show in Baltimore. As you 
perhaps know, Adelyn D. Breeskin is writ- 
ing a book for the Hyperion Press on this 
artist and the Baltimore exhibition was 
partly brought about by our future book. 

—ANDRE GLOECKNER, President, 
Hyperion Press. 


Too Many Insanities 


Sir: I still feel that there is too much 
attention given to “Insanities in Art,” 
both in illustration and reading matter, 
but your editorials indicate you are get- 
ting pretty well fed up on them yourself. 

—GEORGE H. OPDYKE, 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Not Enough Craft News 


Str: The DIcEst is the best art maga- 
zine. I would like to see crafts treated 
more often. As the DIGEST is committed 
to what makes news, I would like to say 
that personally I am not interested in 
sensational news in any type of news pub- 
lication. Since the pressure of French art 
dealers has lessened, the DIGEST has im- 
proved. 

—JOHN BUTLER, Philadelphia 


Not Enough Print News 


Sir: I would like to see more articles 
regarding fine prints. 
—E, F. MILuer, Mansfield, Ohio 


Eases Hunger Pangs 


Str: The Dicest is invaluable to me. 
Those who live in New York City do not 
know the cruel pangs of art hunger that 
we who live far from the galleries suffer. 

—Mnrs. J. E. CrawrorpD, Roanoke, Va. 


Art Tour Guide 


Sir: It’s the Dicest that tells me when 
to go to New York. I spend the day on 
57th Street and the DIGEST goes with me 
to-serve as my tour book. 

—HELEN F. NEwTON, Westville, Conn. 
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Gale Hill: JoHN CARROLL 
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THE CINCINNATI MuSsEuM, during its 
recently-closed 48th annual exhibition 
of American art, plumbed visitors’ re- 
actions to art, asking them not only 
what they preferred, but also why. The 
exhibition, comprising 146 paintings and 
22 sculptures, ranged from the academic 
to the abstract and included every type 
of subject matter. 

The results of the poll, just tabulated, 
reaffirmed the old Broadway dictum 
that “People are more interesting than 
anybody.” Of the three most popular 
exhibits, two—Thomas Benton’s Aaron 
and Eugene Speicher’s Pattie—pictured 
people, Benton’s first prize winner an 
old Negro and Speicher’s third prize 
winner, an attractive young girl. Visit- 
ors liked Aaron because he was “a real 
person,” “exaggerated just enough,” 
“forceful,” and painted in an “arresting 
technique.” Pattie was liked for her 
“softness,” “color,” “quality,” and “tech- 
nique.” One voter said of Speicher, “I’m 
conservative; so is he.” 

Second in the list was a landscape, 
Dean Fausett’s Santa Clara Valley, 
liked because of its “depth,” “beauti- 
ful sky,” its “reality.” 

All Cincinnatians, however, did not 
Stick to the conservative, for high in 
the voting was Lyonel Feininger’s The 
Church, a linear abstraction in blues, 
Popular because of its “mystery,” and 
its “color.” One voter chose it because it 
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Voted Most Desirable for Home Hanging 
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Frank Caspers, Managing Editor 
Helen Boswell, Associate Editor 





home, was John Carroll’s Gale Hill. 
Reasons listed for this work’s populari- 
ty ranged from a nine-year-old’s com- 
ment that she liked “the way the dogs 
were moving,” to a forthright profes- 
sional man’s statement that it was 
“damn good painting.” Leon Kroll’s 
Conversation, picturing two girls at a 
table, was also liked, particularly for 
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Aaron: THOMAS BENTON 
Pronounced the People’s Choice 


incinnati Annual Charts Popular Taste for Both What and Why 


its “technical excellence” and “texture.” 

The Cincinnati Annual was composed 
of 85 paintings hand-picked by Director 
Walter H. Siple and 61 canvases and 
22 sculptures picked by Jurors Bernard 
Karfiol, Robert Philipp and Lester D. 
Longman. The exhibition has been cho- 
sen for further showing at the Colum- 
bus Gallery of Fine Arts. 


Realism Prevails in Ohio Regional Annual 


CLYDE SINGER, prominent young Ohio 
painter who in 1938 took top honors 
in the Butler Institute’s annual New 
Year show, repeated this year, taking 
first prize in the current edition of the 
annual. His winning work, selected from 
among 254 exhibits, was Stormy Weath- 
er, a moody, brooding landscape quite 
unlike his better known genre works. 

The annual, on view from Jan. 1 
through Feb. 1, was selected by jurors 
John Steuart Curry, Eliot O’Hara and 
Thomas C. Colt, Jr., from 1,297 sub- 
missions by residents and former resi- 
dents of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and West Virginia. “The trend of the 
exhibition this year,” the Institute re- 
ports, “is toward something saner in 
technique, in interpretation and in sub- 
ject matter. Realism prevails through- 
out the entire exhibition. But this does 
not mean that the show is lifeless or 
dull. The realism on display is rugged, 
thoroughly American, and in most cases 
highly personal.” 

Exhibitors range from Ivan Le Lor- 


raine Albright in the ‘“A’s” 
brother, Zsissly, in the ‘“Z’s.” 
Most of the honors went to local 
artists, with the more national figures 
relegated to honorable mention status. 
Following Singer in the oil awards are 
Harry Scheuch who took second prize 
with Cheap Lumber and Roy Hilton, 
third, with Above the River. Honorable 
mentions went to Hobson Pittman, An- 
tonio Martino and Rolf Stoll. In water- 
color, top prize went to Elsie L. Pome- 
roy’s A Melting Snow; second to Isabel 
Bishop’s Two Girls and third to Fred 
Alexander’s Black Narcissus. Water- 
color mentions were taken by Burch- 
field, Hamlin and Andrew Wyeth. 
Another group of prizes, open only 
to artists living within 25 miles of 
Youngstown, went, in oil, to John Ben- 
ninger, Edith Lemon and Fred Yost; 
in watercolor, to Fred Yost, Martha 
McCloskey and Dorothy Dennison; for 
flower paintings, to Rolf Stoll, Jeanne 
Begien and Virginia McCall. The Eliot 
Q’Hara prize was voted to Myron Yates. 
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Tea for Two: NIKOLAY VASILYEV 


Impromptu: Kapar B& 


Christian Brinton Gives Slavic Art to Philadelphia Museum 


Way BACK in 1899 Philadelphia’s emi- 
nent art enthusiast, Christian Brinton, 
made his first trip to Russia. The 
swirling rhythms and fiery color of 
Slavic- art_made an instant hit. “It was 
spontanéous combustion between Rus- 
sia and Christian Brinton,” is the way 
Quaker Brinton describes the match. 

In 1920 Brinton began a collection of 
Slavic art by buying Carl Sprinchorn’s 
Nijinsky and Pavlova and hanging it 
over the fireplace of his new West 
Chester home before the roof had been 
completed. Constant travel added can- 
vases, drawings, textiles, ballet designs 
and native costumes to the collection, 
which, until recently, overflowed the 
rooms of Brinton’s home. The extreme- 
ly colorful and comprehensive collec- 
tion now hangs in the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum as a gift from Collector Brinton. 

In announcing the bequest, Director 
Fiske Kimball wrote: “What is essen- 
tial, if a collection is to have interest 
and validity for others, is that it have 
some vital unity, so that, like its indi- 
vidual components, it takes on a being 
and life of its own. This being, this 
created life, reflecting the genial per- 
sonality of the donor, is the outstand- 
ing characteristic of the collection of 
Christian Brinton...” 

Writing in the Museum’s Bulletin, 
Brinton appraised the collection as “gay 
and exotic rather than laboriously aca- 
demic.” Nationally speaking, he con- 
tinued, “Scandinavians, Central Euro- 
peans, and the ever vital and unpredict- 
able Slavs predominate. Numerically 
the largest section, the resumé of Rus- 
sian art here presented, extends from 
the early days of Dyaghilev’s exquisites 
of the Mir Iskusstva group, to the ro- 
bust, humanist realism characteristic 
of the Soviet viewpoint. 

“Of the visual arts, painting occu- 
pies the major place, with the inciden- 
tal inclusion of sculpture and graphic 
art. Special emphasis has been placed 
upon the eloquent synthesis of the arts 
epitomized in the Ballet Russe produc- 
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tions . . . On the other hand, the pres- 
ently displayed collection does not over- 
look the contribution of the simple, 
anonymous peasant and his native folk- 
craft—that perennially rich reservoir of 
color and design motive to which the 
sophisticated artist so fruitfully turns. 
Such notes are seen to advantage in 
the sections devoted to Slavic textiles 
from different regional districts and 
the diverse array of toys in tinted wood 
or terra cotta.” 

“To enter the Brinton collection gal- 
leries,” Dorothy Grafly of the Phila- 
delphia Record reports, “is like walk- 
ing into another world. You are whirled 
off to the stage of some fantastic bal- 
let by decor designers Anisfeld, Cher- 
nov, Goncharova, Grigoryev, Larionov 
or Sudeykin. 

“You reel back to a world of reality, 
only slightly less fantastic, in the re- 
markable closeups that Grigoryev titles 
his ‘Faces of Russia.’ 

“Or you veer again to the fantastic 


Dr. CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


in active decorations by Kadar Bél 
that blend peasant art and the sop 
tication of a Picasso. 

“Legend, in fact, is the common 4 
nominator of this vivid art—legen 
that stretches from street to stage; 
from church ikon to a woman’s skirt 
from the old Russia of the individua 
farm (Vasilyev’s Return From Work 
to the new Russia of the Soviets. 

“But whether subject matter is ne 
or old, there is behind it and around i 
molding it to a homogeneous art, 
innate color and design sense of th 
Slavic peasant. He is crude, but vivid 
And it matters little whether it is 
painting of a Street Vendor, Tbilisi by 
Gudiachvili, in the Georgian Republi¢ 
to the south, or the print by Pyotr Novi- 
kov of Cinema Theater in Khibini 
against the midnight sun, where patrons 
arrive in reindeer-drawn sleds. 

“Hungarians, Bulgarians, Jugoslavs 
(there are two arresting drawings by 
the Sculptor Mestrovic), or Scandina- 
vians, all are art brothers under the 
skin. 

“But what you carry away with you 
from the season’s most colorful show 
is a conviction that here are painters 
who mix feeling with their pigments, 
and who paint what and as they do, not 
because someone showed them how i 
Paris, but because for centuries thei 
grandmothers and great grandmothers 
have lived through long, cold Russiai 
winters on the fire of the colors they 
wove into their sleeves, their skirts and 
their caps.” 


Battle Over Bufano 


Benny Bufano, sculptor-rival of sculp- 
tor-columnist Westbrook Pegler, is agall 
embroiled in controversy, this time ové 
his discharge from the WPA befe 
completion of a series of animal sc 
tures destined for San Francisco parks 
City officials have appealed to highe 
ups in the WPA organization to have 
Bufano reinstated, at least long enoug 
to complete his present project. 
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mier Exhibits 


HE BUSTLE of industry has crept into 
‘idyllic and sun-lit canvases of Ste- 
m Etnier, the painter who owns an 
nd off the Maine coast and who is 
biting at the Milch Galleries, New 
from Jan. 5 to 24. Less concerned 
brilliant light effects on blue wa- 
s Etnier now paints airplane hang- 
‘railroad stations, signal towers, 
mills and water tanks. An exhibit 
lecting some of Etnier’s sparkling 
spheric quality as well as his pres- 
‘interest in industry is Laying the 
wl, showing boat builders working 
ng the water’s edge (see cover). 
fhese 1941 canvases reveal Etnier as 
rolific painter. His current preoccu- 
fion with planes and hangars is prob- 
due to the fact that Etnier flies a 
himself and can thus perceive 
ssible painting material from an un- 
wal angle. “You get a different slant,” 
explains. 
Most of Etnier’s compositions, how- 
eV rr, were found around Portland, 
laine, such as Mouth of the Kennebec 
and Railroad Station. A few of the 
gaunt girl figure subjects, developed in 
recent years by this painter, are also 
included. An unusual light effect is 
caught in Hay Loft, a study of two girls 
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ar Bélagin a dimly-lighted barn with strong 
! SOP patches of sunlight playing over the 
scene. 
mon d 
—legeni Keep "Em Flying 
' a The Southern New York Recruiting 
divid District, in collaboration with the Art 
” Work Students League, sponsored a “Keep 
ts. ‘Em Flying” aviation cadet poster con- 
is a test, the results of which have just been 
ound announced. Oscar P. Padron took first 
art. thes rize (a year’s scholarship at the 
of ,4 League) with a design built around the 
it vivid landing gear of an Army airplane; Ar- 
it ig a “Ur Brenner captured second honors 
bilisi by (a half-year scholarship at the League). 
Republi¢ Third, fourth and fifth prizes went to 
tr Novi William Speer, Daniel L. Zell and Rob- 
Khibini ert Jamesson. Judges were Col. John F. 
patron Daye of the Army, and Howard Traf- 
_ George Picken of the League 
a The winning posters have been sent 
-andiaal to Corps Area headquarters where they 


will become part of a comprehensive 
competition, winners of which will be 
announced Feb. 15. 


Sculptors Guild Elects 


At a recent meeting of the Sculptors 
Guild the following members were 
elected to serve on the executive board 
during the 1941-42 year: Hugo Robus 
(secretary), Anita Weschler (treasur- 
er), Cornelia Van A. Chapin, Harold 
Cash, Robert Cronbach, Herbert Ferber, 
Chaim Gross, Nathaniel Kaz and Louis 
Slobodkin. 


Santa Cruz Annual Announced 
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of sculP§ ~The Santa Cruz Art League’s 13th 
is agai State-wide annual will be held this year 
me ove§ from Feb. 1 through the 15th. All art- 
. before living or painting in California are 
il scwPE eligible to submit oils, watercolors or 
o pa Pastels. Prizes total $215. The jury, not 
higheP yet announced, will be chairmaned by 
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‘tmin C. Hansen. Further details are 
listed in the Dicest’s “Where to Show” 
column. 
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Lot’s Wife Turning to Salt: ANN BROCKMAN 


Ann Brockman Turns to the Dramatic 


ANN BROCKMAN, whose show of re- 
cent oils will open at the Kleemann 
Gallery, New York, on January 5, ap- 
pears to be turning from summery land- 
scapes of coves and picnics to more dra- 
matic subjects. Turning back to famous 
legends for her inspiration, this cap- 
able painter is now absorbed in re- 
creating striking poses against impres- 
sive backgrounds, such as the modern 
Andromeda, showing a girl in a yellow 
bathing suit with wet tresses bracing 
herself against a rock as though she 
were chained as of yore. Perhaps the 
most dramatic pose is Lot’s Wife Turn- 
ing to Salt. This vivid characterization 
shows a sturdily built woman in red 
already partly changed into white salt. 


With Order and Clarity 


Katharine Kuh, director of Chicago’s 
Katharine Kuh Gallery, has assembled 
for her January show a group of can- 
vases by Albers, Jawlensky, Kandinsky, 
Leger, Mondrian and Ozenfant. The pre- 
cision and discipline that characterize 
most of these artists’ output suggested 
the show’s title: “Order & Clarity.” 

“In every case,” Miss Kuh informs 
the Dicest, “I have selected pictures 
by these men which are impersonal, 
unemotional and cerebral. For instance, 
in the case of Ozenfant I have chosen 
work only from his purist period and 
from Jawlensky several of his late and 
very lucid abstract heads.” 


Billowing wreaths of smoke from burn- 
ing Sodom rise in the background. 

Another forceful. canvas is South 
American Dancer, depicting a large, 
wholesome creature about to whirl into 
a dance movement. Still another female 
of Junoesque proportions, a favorite 
type with Miss Brockman, is the per- 
former in Circus Dressing Tent. Besides 
simplification of design and more force- 
ful handling of subject matter in these 
new canvases, there is added strength 
and courage in Miss Brockman’s ap- 
proach. Reverting to the artist’s earlier 
vein, but revealing the same sureness 
of technique, are the two landscapes, 
Folly’s Cove and High School Picnic, 
both alive with sparkling greens. 


Theater Exhibits by Marx 


Milton R. Marx, a recent exhibitor at 
the Marie Sterner Gallery in New York, 
is showing, for an indefinite period, a 
group of watercolors in the lounge of 
the Barrymore Theater, just off Broad- 
way. The exhibits depict backstage 
scenes of Best Foot Forward, the live- 
ly musical now in action at the Barry- 
more. Supplementing the interior views 
are vistas of New York’s crowded thea- 
ter district. 

“The artist,” reports the Times, 
“seems thoroughly to have caught the 
mood of the occasion, and several of 
the new papers may be deemed among 
the best he has produced.” 
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Worcester Summation} CO 


THE WORCESTER MUSEUM will jp Rl 











sponsor its Biennial Exhibition of A that 
ican Painting this year. Instead, it way WOM! 
present a summation show—one whigg Ma? 
will, through the medium of 50 cars “dee 
fully chosen works by living American spav 
epitomize the achievements of the lag 7 











































































































10 years. The show’s title: “A Doegagg teF 
of American Painting, 1930-1940;” jg the 
dates: Feb. 14 through March 22. Art 
“While the primary basis of sele We 
tion will be the quality of the individual 2 
picture,” Director Charles H. Sawyey ¥7° 
states, “not more than one example by 5° 
an artist will be included, in order i ™ t 
give the exhibition as much variety an % | 
scope as possible. Picé 
“In place of the usual single cash D 
purchase award, the Worcester My 0 
/ seum will pay to each artist representei Dee! 
in this exhibition the sum of $25. ‘livi 
plan, it should be made clear, is not § &™ 
revival of the picture rental plan prog 44 
posed several years ago, but a recogni c 
tion of a distinguished achievemeni Hon 
which will be paid whether the picturg fou! 
is borrowed from a museum, dealerg Wit 
private collector, the Federal Govern§ Re 
ment, or from the artist himself.” less 
Director Sawyer has solicited sugge diti 
tions and recommendations from m _ 
seum and Government officials, dealeng ins} 
and critics in his attempt to select real like 
ly significant exhibits. “While the limi pai 
tation of not more than 50 pictures ig Stu 
going to eliminate a great many wo cer 
while pictures,” he concluded, “it hag tex 
: the advantage of giving us an exhibig Fai 
Portrait of a Singer: Sueo SERISAWA tion which in scale will be more dif Su 
a E : gestible than most larger shows.” Gee 
Japanese Artist Lauded in California - 
Independents Carry On " 
WHILE all Americans were leveling Kenneth Ross of the Pasadena Star- The Society of Independent Artis ; 
censorable adjectives at the Japanese, . News. “He paints not for effect, but, : Nah . . : 
: : : : g : - < which had its inception in 1917, daté bl 
many Americans were paying tribute like Renoir, for the simple joy of paint- at : U 
g : 7 d mg of America’s entry into the first Wor! ere 
to one Japanese, Sueo Serisawa, who ing. He paints intuitively . . . modestly : : ‘ 
: eS ee ; War, will hold its 26th annual r 
was honored during December by a one-_ and instinctively with a real love for : sco : e 
oh ; Sa aha Spring, year of America’s entry into 
man exhibition at the Los Angeles Mu- both his craft and the subject. sete ‘ota SAY 
: : : . : second War War. The Society’s decisiomj ¢,, 
seum. On the fateful Sunday that his Fillmore Phipps, California art deal- to sponsor its jury-free annual despite 
countrymen bombed Honolulu, tributes er and long-time friend of the artist, soait cantina was prompted by Pe 
to Serisawa’s aesthetic prowess ap- writes the Dicest that “Serisawa, like continued need. of American and an See 
peared in the Caliofrnia press. other Americans of Japanese descent, ; j : a 
; ane : gee artists for an unbiased hearing. | tg, 
The following Sunday Arthur Millier, feels this present trouble very greatly During the past quarter-century the 
harkening back to his Dec. 7 review in ... We in the field of art must guard coho a to 
: “ : : Society’s annuals have uncovered manyjf 4, 
the Los Angeles Times, wrote that “the against condemning our fellow workers achabhe talente—e service to the aun 
day will doubtless come when, in the because of their race or color, or else try and to the artists that the Society 
heat and rage of war, so detached a we are liable to lose a most valuable ay. Ca 





view of art will be difficult, even in hu- asset to our American culture.” nasa ao ok —— war oe 
manitarian America. Last week, mu- “Art itself,” Arthur Millier concluded ce rae . aaee ° eae Sloan 
seum guards report,~not only did no in his Times statement, “will always aareny roug pre 

sat : : (president); Esther B. Goetz, A. S. Bay- 
visitors protest the presence of the ex- rise, ultimately, above the battle. For li : : 

ck : : inson and Walter Pach (vice-prest 
hibit, but many went out of their way art, if great enough, speaks not to race 4qants)- Ernest Lucas (treasurer), Fred 
to praise it. Justly, too, for Serisawa, OF party, but to the soul which is com- B ; ; 

: +a» uchholz (secretary), and Helen Fart 
who was brought to this country as a Mon to all mankind. (xecordin cxetary) 
child, is one of California’s finest paint- aoe _* 
ers.” 

Serisawa’s exhibition was made up of 
landscapes, still lifes and portraits, all 
of which were done, wrote Herman Reu- 
ter in the Hollywood Citizen-News, 
“with the true painter’s sensitive re- 
gard for quality, as regards composi- 
tion, drawing and color. They have in 
them the subtle, essential ingredient, 
taste. The lyric note is clearly evident, 
though it is devoid of any trace of sen- 
timentality. It springs, rather, from 
various mysterious forces inherent in 
the painter’s personality and makes it- 
self felt in the way the pictures are or- 
ganized, and how the paint is handled.” Frank G. Logan Medal. See DIGE 

“Serisawa is a true artist,” reported OOCOORERRESRGDEREDCOSCRSRODEDESReeEEEReeSeeeEEeOReeDeeeReeeeescoesececeseesseee: “Where to Show” column on page 28. 
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Attention Chicago Artists! 


Artists of Chicago and vicinity wil 
stage their 46th annual oil and sculp 
ture exhibition at the Art Institute from 
March 12 to April 26. Artists who 
side more than 100 miles from Chicag 
or who have been absent from the Cif 
for more than two years are not eHg 
ble. Entry cards must be returned t 
the Institute not later than Jan. 19. 

Jurors for this year’s annual will 
Alfeo Faggi, Sidney Laufman and Pepe 
pino Mangravite. Awards total $L00g” 
starting off with the $500 Mr. and Mig | 


Rembrandt at the Met 












One of the early winter features 
at the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York will be an extensive 
exhibition of the paintings, draw- 
ings and prints of Rembrandt. The 
show, which will open Jan. 21 and 
continue through March 31, will 
be drawn mainly from the mu- 
seum’s excellent Rembrandt col- 
lections. 

THE Art Dicest will carry an 
illustrated review of the Rem- 
brandt show in its Feb. 1 issue. 


NOCUROEOROOGOODAERRRORCDDDCRROCRERESOEEDCORCERESGEREEOREDCOOCeRCOCERESEER: 
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tion} Counters De Casseres 


vill RECENTLY Benjamin de Casseres said 
sf Ame| that “there is probably no art in the 
1. it way World that is on a lower level today” 
© whiag than American art. It is, he stated, 
50 ps “deadly dead, unimaginative, Picasso- 
rerican spawned esnia 

the lat To answer de Casseres, Herman Reu- 
ter of the Hollywood Citizen-News, cited 
















Deead ; ; 
008 7 the 9th “Trends in Southern California 
99 Art” show on view at the Foundation of 
f selee| Western Art, Los Angeles, through Jan. 


dividual 24 “The Foundation show,” Reuter 
Sawvey Wrote, “might accidentally give de Cas- 
mole be seres the notion that painting, at least 
order tq in these parts, isn’t quite as dead nor 
as unimaginative nor as indebted to 


“ye Picasso as he professes to believe.” 

cash gf De Casseres stated further that the 
ter My§ low level of America’s art “has not 
resented been caused by the museums—the only 










fiving’ fortresses of antique and mod- 
ern beauty—but because the American 
artist is a flunky to foreign schools...” 

Countered Reuter: “At the Founda- 
tion he might find, as he should have 
found in his museums, had he but the 


25. Thi 
is not 
lan pro 
recogni 
evemen| 
» picture 


dealerg Wit, that every master has had of 
Govern§ necessity to play the flunky, more or 
olf.” less, to schools of various kinds, to tra- 


dition, to technical procedures. 

“He would see, perhaps, not as much 
inspiration or imagination as we should 
like, but a great deal of unusually sound 


| sugge 
om m 

deale 
ect reg 


he limif painting, as in Emil J. Kosa, Jr.’s A 
‘tures if Study, first-rate figure painting, dis- 
y Wo cerning and workmanlike in design and 
“it hag textures; as in Anders Aldrin’s Oregon 
. exhib?’ Farm, James Patrick’s Camel’s Humps, 
nore dig Sueo Serisawa’s Autumn Still Life, 


ys.” George Samerjan’s Still Life with Made- 
line, Onestus Uzzell’s Old Lady Reading, 
and a score of others, all done with 
thought and skill. 


oa “Incidentally, unless utterly pur- 
t Ww, blind, he would discover charm, and 
t : or craftsmanship on a considerably high- 
ua er level than the low one at which he 
auld says he finds American art; he would 
ae find in Robert MclIntosh’s Still Life, 
b PUG Pears, a tiny oil—tinier than any I have 
; aaa seen in an exhibition hereabouts for 


a long time—qualities of color, tone, 
texture and modeling as striking as are 
to be found in many a canvas many 
times larger.” 










be - - 


Camel’s Hump: JAMES PaTRICK. Praised by Herman Reuter 









Adoration of the Magi: AMBROSIUS BENSON 


Early Dutch Masters in Berkshire Display 


DUTCH PRIMITIVES, a contemporary 
painter and a contemporary photogra- 
pher will share the exhibition walls of 
the Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, Mass., 
from Jan. 4 to the 31st. 

The lead-off show, comprising 16 can- 
vases by Dutch and Flemish artists of 
the 16th and 17th centuries, was loaned 
by the Koetser Gallery of New York. 
Most of these exhibits are recent ar- 
rivals from England and are being 
shown in this country for the first time. 

Joos van Cleve’s firm, sensitive Por- 
trait of a Man, dated 1509 and said to 
be the earliest dated portrait by this 
artist, is of high interest. It was for- 
merly in the Henry Oppenheimer Col- 
lection in London. Another striking por- 
trait is a dramatic, sharp-sighted Por- 
trait of a Man by the Master of the 
Benson Portrait. Larger in scope and 
more complex of composition is the 
Adoration of the Magi by Ambrosius 
































































Benson, reproduced above. In addition, 
this section of the Berkshire show in- 
cludes two panels by the Master of the 
St. Lucy Legend, Rest on the Flight in- 
to Egypt by Van Orley, a miniature por- 
trait by Barthel Bruyn and Disposition 
from the Cross by Adrian Isenbrandt. 

The contemporary painter featured 
is Albert Abramovitz, Russian-born art- 
ist who first showed in New York in 
1921. Woodcuts and canvases sketch-in 
his career. Margaret Bourke-White, one 
of America’s outstanding photograph- 
ers, is the third exhibitor. 


Birth of National Gallery 


A special exhibition in the National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C., traces 
the development of the Gallery’s build- 
ing from the first architectural sketch 
to the final drawings. Supplementing 
these drawings are photographs depict- 
ing the building’s progress and a mod- 
el of the exterior. 

John Russell Pope was architect of 
the building, but after his death in 1937, 
the work was carried to completion by 
Pope’s associates Otto R. Eggers and 
Daniel P. Higgins. The present exhibits 
were loaned by Eggers and Higgins. 


Opposes Petty Larceny 


Gerald Cullinan of the San Francisco 
Call Bulletin took the California Palace 
of the Legion of Honor and the DeYoung 
Museum to task for not labeling the 
pictures in their exhibitions. “This is 
done,” he charged, “to force people to 
buy catalogues, for without a cata- 
logue the gallery-goer is lost. Even with 
a catalogue it is irritating to have to 
refer to it constantly. 

“It is curious that the two publicly 
financed museums should maintain this 
policy, while the privately operated 
San Francisco Museum of Art always 
pays the public the courtesy of labeling 
its exhibitions.” 
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Fruits of Autumn: JAMES PEALE. Lent by Whitney 


Peales Hold Pictorial Family Reunion 


IT IS HISTORICALLY FITTING that the 
Municipal Museum in Baltimore, which 
from 1814 to 1830 was known as Peale’s 
Museum and Gallery of Fine Arts, 
should house an exhibition of paintings 
by members of the eminent and numer- 
ous Peale family. The exhibition, titled 
“Paintings and Watercolors by the 
Peales,” remains on view through Jan. 
11 and brings before Baltimoreans 32 
works by James Peale, his brother 
Charles Willson Peale, and their chil- 
dren, including Rembrandt Peale, foun- 
der of the museum. 

James Peale is given top billing in 
this pictorial family reunion. His versa- 
tility is demonstrated by his accurate, 
tonally striking still lifes (including his 
sturdy Fruits of Autumn, reproduced 
above), his sharp-visioned portraits, his- 
torical and mythological subjects. One 
of the portraits, his well-known James 
Peale and His Family, owned by the 


Pennsylvania Academy and reproduced 
in the March 1, 1939, Art DicEst, pic- 
tures the artist with his wife and five 
of their six children in a treed park. 
Painted around 1795, it is executed in 
some areas with sophistication and ease, 
and in others with the stiffness that is 
typical of so much early American art. 
Three of the children pictured—James, 
Jr., Margaretta Angelica and Sarah 
Miriam—are represented in the Balti- 
more show by paintings of their own. 
Besides founding one of America’s 
leading art dynasties, the brothers 
Charles Willson and James Peale served 
with distinction as officers during the 
Revolutionary War—Charles Willson as 
a captain of volunteers at the Battle of 
Trenton, and James as a captain in the 
First Maryland Regiment. Their mili- 
tary careers are reflected in their work 
through portraits of fellow officers, in- 
cluding General George Washington. 


Virginia Prepares for War in Time of Peace 


EXHIBITING keen awareness of Ameri- 
ca’s impending trials, the executive com- 
mittee of the Virginia Museum met on 
Dec. 4, three days before Japan’s sur- 
prise blitz on Hawaii, and adopted the 
following resolution: Inasmuch as “our 
country may be subjected to armed at- 
tack,” the Museum “shall carry on to 
the limit of its resources during the 
emergency,” and “in the event of an 
armed attack, the Museum shall, first, 
take the proper steps to safeguard its 
valuable collections of art and shall, 
second, continue, under such conditions 


as prove advisable, its cultural program, ’ 


directed to the maintenance of civilian 
morale.” 

The Virginia Museum’s farsightedness 
won praise from the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, whose editorial writer, beside 
commending the Museum, added some 
pertinent observations on the role of art 
in time of war. Said the Times-Dispatch: 

“The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
was forehanded in making its prepara- 
tions for the coming storm, and had the 
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essentials of a plan for providing pro- 
tection for its art treasures ready as 
long ago as last July. At that time, the 
museum’s director, Thomas C. Colt, 
issued orders which can be put into 
effect at any time when art treasures of 
the State are actually threatened, but 
he is determined that they shall serve 
to the best advantage in maintaining 
civilian morale during our war effort. 

“This is grand strategy for museums 
to follow in all parts of the nation, and 
it is our hope that it will be rather gen- 
erally agreed upon at the conference of 
museum directors which is shortly to 
be held in New York, for the purpose of 
discussing war policy. Painting and 
sculpture, and the fine arts in general, 
represent the lights we are defending in 
our war with the gangster nations. The 
works of creative artists should be kept 
before us and fostered in every way pos- 
sible, for their positive spiritual values. 
It is these fine things df life which 
flower only when the creative spirit of 
a people is free.” 





Eilshemius Dies 


NO LONGER will eccentric Louis Miche 
Eilshemius demand of art editors: 















ye A 
the good Lord, why don’t you reprodue ae 
great art?—My art!” neape 

For on Dec. 29, after that part of the vision 
DIGEST carrying the story of Eilshemi vadec 
removal to Bellevue Hospital (page 95) Mein: 
had already been printed, the embit. ly in 
tered recluse of 57th Street died. Feeble§ jectic 
and aged, Ejilshemius’ withered body} stitut 
succumbed to pneumonia. “Ty 

Of his beginning Eilshemius has writ. traye 
ten: “All the supreme Genius Mind clear 





down the ages find Domain in Eilshemi. 
us, born 1864, near Newark, N. J.” 
In contrast to the decrepit, gas-li} 
quarters that were his abode before his 
removal to Bellevue, Eilshemius’ birth. 
place was a mansion. Son of a wealthy 
Dutch importer who took his family 
for extended stays in Europe, young 
Eilshemius was largely trained on the 
Continent, graduating from the Real. 
schule in Dresden at the age of 17, at 
which time he was already a practiced 
draftsman and watercolorist. As a con- 
cession to his father, he entered busi- 
ness, but after a year gave it up (in 
1882) to enter Cornell, where he studied 
scientific agriculture for two years. But 
the call to art was still strong and he 
went to Paris. By 1887 he had a picture 
accepted by the National Academy—the 
first, and until recent years, the last 
mite of recognition to come his way. 
Ignored both personally and profes 
sionally, Eilshemius took to almost con- 
stant travel. Besides painting, he wrote 
songs, novels, plays, books of poetry— 
all published at his own expense. His 
hunger for recognition drove him to 
publishing pamphlets in which he ex- 
tolled his own genius and described 
himself as an “ex-doctor, ex-athlete, ex- 
mimic, Scientist Supreme,” and as “the 
Mahatma of Manhattan’s Montpar- 
nasse,” “the Transcendental Eagle of 
the Arts” and the “World’s Mightiest 
Mind.” He visited 57th Street’s galleries 
and denounced all the paintings he saw 
as pathetically inferior to his own great 
productions. He button-holed strangers 
and through his scraggly beard pro- 
claimed himself the greatest painter 
and all-around intellect since Da Vinci 
Understandably, his enforced audiences 
backed away, some fearful, all skep- 
tical. By 1921 his creative urge burned 
itself out and he hung up his palette. 
Then fate struck him a final blow 
the form of a motorcar accident that 
confined him to the bed that, until his 
recent removal to Bellevue’s psyche 
pathic ward, he was unable to leave. 
Eilshemius’ drab record was bright 
ened during 1939 when three galleries 
simultaneously gave him one-man 
shows, and when his biography, And He}. 
Sat Among the Ashes, was published 
But Eilshemius, broken-spirited and 
hopeless, took no joy in this glory that 
had come too late. Instead, this belated 
glow of acclaim fed his resentment. It 
was for him mostly a cruel, poignant 
glimpse of what might have been. ~ 


First Lady Buys a Kingman 
| 













































































































Among the Art Week sales in Wa 
ington, D. C., was one in which De 
Kingman’s watercolor, At Dawn, D@@ 
came the property of Mrs. Franklin® 
D. Roosevelt. 2 
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e Hobbema Acquired 


rs: “By 4 LUSH and poetic Landscape With 













produg§ waterm 1] has just brought to the Min- 

neapolis Institute of Arts a heartening 
t of th of the peace and calm that per- 
hemiug) yaded 17th century Holland. Painted by 
age 25)§ Meindert Hobbema, the canvas, former- 


ly in the Baroness de Rothschild Col- 
# jection, was acquired through the In- 
stitute’s Dunwoody Fund. 

“The atmosphere of the scene por- 
trayed is spacious and free, washed with 
"clear, silvery light from a vast sky in 
which masses of clouds move lazily,” 
geports the Institute. Hobbema, the an- 
nouncement continues, “was an honest, 
steady, matter-of-fact man who had a 
gift for interpreting to others the beauty 
that lay beneath the every-day guise of 
nature.” 

His love of landscape, like that of 
his contemporaries, was intensified by 
the resurgence of national pride that 
swept over the Lowlands in the 17th 
century after the heavy yoke of Span- 
ish oppression had been overthrown. 
Decades of turmoil, violence and sub- 
mission to a foreign power had bred an 
intense longing for peace and quiet, and 
this longing was put into the canvases 
of the artists who depicted their land 
in the light of its new-found identity. 

“The Dutch were tired of tumult; 
tired of uncertainty; tired of having to 
be forever on their guard,” explains the 
Institute’s Bulletin. ‘““Now that they had 
won through to victory they wanted 
only to get on with their ordinary, pri- 
vate affairs, and to savor to the fullest 
their daily comforts. . . . Once more life 
could assume its accustomed ways, and 
"| their beloved country became their own 
again. Its life and every physical aspect 
"} engrossed them. 

“Hobbema expressed all this in his 
landscapes. The spinning of the water- 
wheel, the outline of the trees, a coun- 
try road, and above all the radiant, 
Moist air that bathed this peaceful land- 
Scape, were the things that prompted 
him, in his simple and frequently mov- 
~ way, to pay homage to his father- 
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Landscape With Watermill: MEINDERT HoBBEMA 





The Survivor: ALAN BROWN 


Alan Brown in Handsome Solo Exhibition 


A SENSITIVE young painter with both 
good taste and technical equipment is 
Alan Brown, 23-year-old artist, who will 
exhibit at the Montross Gallery, New 
York, from Jan. 5 to 24. Brown, who 
works as a wall paper designer and 
who first won national notice in the 
1940 Virginia Biennial, has a graceful 
swing to his brush and a subtle inter- 
pretation of color. He finds beauty in 
subdued landscapes and musty-toned 
still lifes, also in the world after the 
havoc of passing storms. Brown’s poetic 
feeling for wind-tossed trees and damp 
fields is best seen in The Surv-vor, 
showing a battered red house in a lone- 
ly landscape. 

A definite characteristic of Brown’s 
work is the distinctive touch found in 
these still lifes and landscapes, some of 
which are of the weed-and-sand-dune 
school made so popular by Lamar Dodd 























































































and Clarence Carter. His liking for com- 
positions built around dried weeds and 
broken branches is well seen in the still 
life Pitcher and Branches, with its small 
nest of robin’s eggs holding the center 
of interest. Another interesting canvas 
is the well-composed My Studio with a 
self-portrait of the artist reflected in 
the mirror. 


Artists Invited 


ARTISTS now clamoring for an oppor- 
tufiity to aid the Government during 
the crisis are urged to submit oils, wa- 
tercolors, drawings and prints to the 
Section of Fine Arts in Washington for 
selection and possible purchase. Prices 
paid will be uniform, and acquired 
works will be distributed to the press 
for propaganda purposes and will be 
shown in the National Gallery and later, 
perhaps, in traveling shows. 

On the jury which will make the se- 
lections are Olin Dows, Charles Coiner, 
Holger Cahill, Forbes Watson and Ed- 
ward B. Rowan. 

The Government suggests that art- 
ists choose material “readily available 
in their own locality, material which 
they believe will clarify the American 
public’s knowledge of war and: defense 
efforts. 

“The subjects should be presented 
with correctness and simplicity and 
the artist should remember that his 
work may be reproduced in the daily 
and monthly press. Among other sub- 
jects may be mentioned: impressive 
manufacturing and defense operations, 
where accessible without special per- 
mission; essential activities of the Red 
Cross; activities of volunteer firemen; 
production of foods; defense construc- 
tion and housing.” 

Already $2,000 has been set aside for 
purchase of works from this competi- 
tion, but if sufficient suitable entries are 
available, this sum may be enlarged. 
Further details will be found in the 
Dicest’s “Competitions” column. 


ll 


Portrait of Mrs. Andrew Hay: RAEBURN 


Omaha Acquires Stotesbury Raeburn 


To CELEBRATE the 10th anniversary of 


its opening, the Joslyn Memorial in 
Omaha sponsored a special exhibition 
which traced, in outline form. the his- 
tory of European art from Duccio to 
Rouault. 


Purpose of the exhibition, which was 
assembled by Harold W. Parsons, the 
museum’s art adviser, Director Paul H. 
Grummann and Frank T. B. Martin of 
the board of trustees, was to demon- 
strate to the Omaha public the type of 
collection which the museum proposes to 
acquire during the next ten years. The 
show, which closed Dec. 31, attracted 


during its first three davs an atten- 
dance of more than 12,000. 

The Joslyn Memorial’s collection 
started its expansion with the pur- 
chase of Raeburn’s Mrs. Andrew Hay, 
a brilliantly executed canvas from the 
famous Stotesbury Collection. Acquired 
through the James St. L. O’Toole Gai- 
leries, Joslyn’s new Raeburn was shown 
in Omaha with the Stotesbury group. 


Two additional acquisitions were Wil- 
lism Hogarth’s portrait of Mrs. Ho- 
garth, purchased through the Vose Gal- 
leries of Boston, and The Vis'tor by 
Louis Kronberg. 


Violet Oakley Given Medal of Honor 


Last fortnight the Society of Minia- 
ture Painters bestowed on Philadelphia 
painter Violet Oakley, the Emily Dray- 
ton Taylor gold medal “for distin- 
guished service in art.” Presentation 
was made in the Pennsylvania Academy 
by Mrs. J. Madison Taylor, president 
of the Society. The award was made on 
the basis of votes by all Society mem- 
bers. Last year’s winner was A. Mar- 
garetta Archambault. 


One of the nation’s most prominent 
women artists, Violet Oakley began 
winning honors in 1904 when she took 
two medals at the St. Louis Exposition 
The following year she won the gold 
medal at the Pennsylvania Academy 
and in 1915 the medal of honor at the 
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Panama-Pacific Exposition in San 
Francisco. Miss Oakley’s murals decor- 
ate many prominent buildings, includ- 
ing the State Capitol at Harrisburg, Pa. 
One of her latest projects (and one 
which is not likely to be completed) is 
a mural for the League of Nations 
Building at Geneva. 


Pizzella Dies at 60 


A delayed report from the West car- 
ries news of the death, Nov. 6, of Ed- 
mond Pizzella, prominent San Francis- 
co portrait painter. Born in Naples, Piz- 
zella established his California studio 
in 1911 and during his career painted 
many of the West Coast’s leading citi- 
zens. 


Samuel Murray Dies 


BELATEDLY THE DIGEST reports the 


death of Samuel Murray, Philadelphia 
sculptor, friend of Eakins and instruc. # 


tor at the Moore Institute. Although 
Murray had been ill for several years 
he continued his sculpting and teaching 
until a few weeks of the end, which 
came on Nov. 3. 

Samuel Murray was born in Phila. 
delphia 72 years ago. His only teacher 
was Thomas Eakins at the Art Students 
League of Philadelphia, and unlike go 
many of his generation he never went 
abroad either to study or to work. 
Among his outstanding works are the 


Commodore Barry statue in the center i 


of Independence Hall Square, the Ad- 
miral Mellville statue at the entrance 
to the Philadelphia Navy Yard, the fig- 
ure of a Boxer in the Whitney Museum, 
and numerous portraits of famous con- 
temporaries in all walks of life. 
Writes Charles Bregler, life-long 
friend of Murray: “He was without 
doubt one of the finest portrait sculp- 
tors this country ever produced. Eakins 
took a strong liking to him and there 
was an intimate friendship between 
them that was broken only by the death 
of Eakins. It was Eakins in 1891 who 
secured for Murray his position as 
sculpture instructor at the Moore In- 
stitute. Maybe in the future, when all 
this terrible stuff called modern art has 
passed into oblivion, such masterpieces 
as Murray’s Boxer will be better known. 
Throughout the years only the good in 
art survives; it has ever been so.” 


Santa Clara Activity 


Santa Clara County artists in Cali- 
fornia had a field day at the local fair 
in which their art exhibition was one 
of the principal attractions. Juried by 
Hamilton Wolf, William Gaw, Ralph 
Stackpole and Carleton Ball, the show 
comprised oils, watercolors, prints, ce- 
ramics and crafts. 

Prize winners in oil were (1st) Owen 
Welsh with City Tunnel, (2nd) Warren 
Goodg7ich with Blue Monday and (3rd) 
Wesley Goddard with Still Life; in wa- 
tercolor the top three prizes went re- 
spectively to Seymour Lock for 212 San 
Pedro Street, Caladora Thomas for 
Saturday and Richard E. Skinner for 
Backyard. Print prizes were taken by 
Louis La Barbera, Freidolin Kessler and 
Mabel Farmer; ceramic awards by Ruth 
Griffiths, Herbert H. Sanders, Rutha- 
dell Isham and Claude Horan. Textile 
prizes went to Jennie Harris and Glen- 
na Harris, and block print awards to 
Charlotte Schatz and E. E. Muir. 


Keppel Awarded Medal 


Frederick P. Keppel, former presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Corporation, has 
been awarded the medal of honor of 
the American Group of the Société des 
Architectes Diplomes par le Gouverne- 
ment. The medal was awarded for “dis- 
tinguished service in the advancement 
of art and architecture.” 

The presentation was made by Julian 
Clarence Levi, president of the Ameri- 
can Group, who praised Mr. Keppel for 
his extraordinary contributions to the 
cause of architectural education and to 
the furtherance of public appreciation 
of art and architecture. 
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ELLEN EMMET Rawnp, noted portrait 
nter, died Dec. 18 in a New York 
osp at the age of 65. 

Mrs. Rand, who began her art train- 
ine under Dennis Bunker in Boston in 
91990, painted the official portrait of 
President Roosevelt in 1933-34. It now 
inangs in the White House. “The Presi- 
jent was a very good subject, a very 
willing sitter,” Mrs. Rand is reported in 
the New York Times as saying after 
he had finished the portrait. “All told, 
we had about eight sittings, both in 
Washington and Hyde Park. Sometimes 
he received callers and conferred dur- 
ing the sittings, but I liked that. It 
made for a more natural expression. He 
was really very patient about it.”’ 

Mrs. Rand’s portrait of the famous 
sculptor, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, hangs 
in the Metropolitan Museum. Other fa- 
mous sitters depicted by the artist are 
William James, Elihu Root, Henry L. 
Stimson (now Secretary of War). the 
Rev. Endicott Peabody, Senator Fred- 
eric C. Walcott, George W. Wicker- 
sham, John H. Trumbull, Mrs. Alfred 
G. Vanderbilt and Peter B. Olney. 

Born in San Francisco, Mrs. Rand 
studied art in the East, going, after the 
Bunker classes in Boston, to the Art 
Students League in New York where 
she studied under Robert Reid and later 
William M. Chase. From 1896 to 1900 
she was associated with Frederick Mac- 
Monnies in Paris. In 1900 she opened 
her New York studio, and in 1902 held 
a one-man show of her work—one of 
the first solo exhibitions to be given in 
New York. During her long and fruit- 
ful career Mrs. Rand won medals at the 
Buenos Aires Exposition in 1910, the St. 
Louis 1914 Exposition, the Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition (1915), and the Phila- 
delphia Academy. 

Mrs. Rand was a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Women Painters 
and Sculptors and, since 1934, a mem- 
ber of the National Academy. Surviv- 
ing, besides her husband, William Blan- 
chard Rand, are three sons, Christopher 
Temple, William Blanchard, jr., and 
John Alsop Rand. 





























































































































































































































































Victorian Revival 


We are due to see a revival of inter- 
est in Victorian paintings. That is the 
opinion: of John H. Cooling, London and 
Toronto dealer now in Chicago, where he 
staged a December show of such paint- 
ings at the Marshall Field Galleries. 

“Because of the war,”’ Mr. Cooling ex- 
Plains, “people want happy and pleasing 
and pretty pictures to hang on their 
walls. There has been a reaction against 
the unpleasantness of certain contempo- 
fary painters. Pictures depicting pover- 
— unhappiness are no longer popu- 


C. J. Bulliet of the Chicago Daily 
News reports that Mr. Cooling’s busi- 
hess is very good, for his stock con- 
tains “everything to make you home- 
oh for the ‘good old days’ in these bad 


Pennoyer at MacDowell Club 


A. Sheldon Pennoyer is exhibiting can- 
Vases at the MacDowell Club in New 
= through the first part of Janu- 
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View of High Museum, Atlanta, 
Showing Memory Lane Wing 


Memory Lane at Atlanta’s High Museum 


“MEMORIES are indestructible, but if 
we do not offer them shelter they dis- 
perse and are lost in the eternal night. 
Let us take care to give them a temple 
where they may gather and where we 
shall be sure of finding them again.” 

Thus wrote the celebrated Maurice 
Maeterlinck in his Dedication, com- 
posed expressly for the opening of the 
Memory Lane wing of Atlanta’s High 
Museum. Devoted exclusively to his- 
torical paintings given in memory of 
departed friends and relatives, Memory 
Lane is the gift of Mrs. Thomas K. 
Glenn, vice-president of the Atlanta Art 
Association and one of the South’s lead- 
ing art patrons. 

It was a line from Maeterlinck’s The 
Blue Bird, ‘““We never die as long as we 
are remembered,” that suggested to 
Mrs. Glenn her gift to the High Mu- 
seum. Already seven paintings have 
been presented and installed in the new 
wing. Accompanying each is a placard 
carrying a brief biographical sketch of 
the person to whose memory the paint- 
ing is devoted. An air of graciousness 
is further provided by the installation 
of period furniture, arranged in groups 
to harmonize with the canvases. 

Memorial paintings already hung are: 


Lady Huntington: REYNOLDS. 
Given by Thomas K. Glenn 





Reynolds’ Selina, Countess of Hunting- 
ton, given by Mr. Thomas K. Glenn in 
memory of his father; Sully’s Rev. 
George Houston Woodrough, donated 
by the Atlanta Art Association in the 
name of Lucius Perry Hills, one of the 
museum’s early benefactors; The Art- 
ist’s Wife by Bartholomeus van der 
Helst, formerly in the collection of H. 
R. H. Prince Parma, brother of Em- 
press Zita of Hapsburg, given to com- 
memorate Mrs. Wilbur Fisk Glenn by 
her daughters, Mrs. C. Howard Chand- 
ler and Mrs. Charles W. Moody; Sir 
John Coleville by Raeburn, presented 
by friends of J. J. Haverty, past presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Association; John 
Opie’s Lady Bathhurst, hung in honor 
of Mary Ruse Nicolson by her children; 
George P. A. Healy’s Self-Portrait, con- 
tributed in memory of George Allman 
Bland by his wife and son, and Cather- 
ine Lusurier’s Little Girl With a White 
Cat, given by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur N. 
Francke in memory of their deceased 
daughter, Elizabeth Ellen Francke, 
niece and namesake of Mrs. Thomas K. 
Glenn. 

In establishing the policy to be ad- 
hered to, Mrs. Glenn reported to the 
Atlanta Journal, “it is thought only the 
part of wisdom to provide certain con- 
ditions of a broad nature in order to 
insure equality among donors as well 
as uniformity as to memorials. There 
will be a board of governors to deter- 
mine the kind of paintings that will be 
suitable; but the board will be delighted 
to consult with any prospective donor 
before the purchase of a picture is 
made. No subject will be acceptable 
that is harsh, unpleasant, unhappy, mor- 
bid or controversial. The pictures must 
also have stood the test of time. None 
will be included unless the painter has 
been dead for more than 30 years... 
Each work should be an authentic orig- 
inal that is a fine example of the art- 
ist’s best period.” 

Ellen St. John Barnwell, associate edi- 
tor of Museum News, published by the 
Atlanta Art Association, described the 
Glenn-donated wing as “a sanctuary of 
remembrance, a benediction of peace 
... The plan gives a new human inter- 
est appeal to the museum as it weaves 
the names of donors and the remem- 
bered with the works of artists who 
will never be forgotten.” 
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WuatT can the American artist do to 
help his country win the war? All other 
questions in the art forum pale into 
secondary interest as the art world re- 
examines its importance in the fight for 
freedom. Some dogmatically advocate 
“business as usual.” Others, just as 
dogmatically, shout that the nation’s 
artists lay aside their brushes and chis- 
els for the duration and enlist in a 
body. How this latter notion gained 
prominence must be laid at the door of 
first-round hysteria. I haven’t yet heard 
anyone demanding that the brick-layers 
drop their trowels and enlist as a 
group. Somewhere between the two ex- 
tremes lies the true role of the artist 
in wartime. Like any other class of 
Americans, the artists must answer 
their country’s call, not as a group, but 
as individuals. And while awaiting some 
specific call, they can best serve their 
country by being what nature designed 
them to be—artists. Below the reader 
will find news items and statements in- 
dicating how the artists are responding 
to the emergency.—EDITOR 


Murals for Morale 


From Southern California, Arthur 
Millier, critic of the Los Angeles Times, 
reports that tiie W.P.A. artists are 
painting military and propaganda pic- 
tures to boost war morale: 

“What can artists do to help win the 
war? Some 50 local artists, about half 
of those currently employed on the 
W.P.A. Southern California Art Project, 
have had that question answered for 
them and are hard at work. They are 
painting murals and easel pictures for 
the armed forces. 

“Works are under way for the ma- 
rine base, the naval training base and 
the torpedo base at San Diego, for the 
Army’s Fort MacArthur at San Diego 
and for the airfield at Long Beach. 

“Most of the subjects depicted are 
battle scenes—but thereby hangs a tale, 
or at least a switch. 

“Before the Pearl Harbor ‘incident’ 
the Army and Navy called on the proj- 
ect principally to produce peaceful 
landscapes—scenes that could be hung 
in cantonments to keep the new Army 
from feeling too homesick. War sub- 
jects were confined to library and 
lounge room murals, and even there the 
realism of battle was not overdone. 

“One project picture, a realistic bat- 
tle scene was reproduced in the East 
and criticized as ‘pseudo-patriotism.’ 
Washington asked a report. Said the 
camp commander: ‘Pseudo? That 
means false. How can we have false 
patriotism? We ordered the picture and 
we like it.’ 

“In the ‘defense’ era the selection of 
subjects was in the hands of chaplains 
and morale officers, according to the 
project’s design supervisor, Lorser Feit- 
elson. But now that soldiers are being 
trained for real war, he says, fighting 
officers want fighting art to inspire 
fighting soldiers. 

“*What do they think war is?’ asked 
the commander quoted above, ‘ping- 
pong ?’ 

“Feitelson has an idea of his own as 
to what artists, especially those already 
organized on the project, could con- 
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tribute to the war. He would like to 
see them take a leaf from the totali- 
tarian book and produce daily ‘pep pic- 
tures’ and slogans to educate citizens 
in war morale. These, he says, could be 
posted on schools and public buildings 
where many persons would receive their 
messages.” 


Artists Ask for Unity 


In various parts of the country artists 
have hurried to join themselves in 
groups in order to make more swiftly 
and more efficiently some contribution 
in the national crisis. Two newly formed 
groups in New York are the Artists So- 
cieties for National Defense and the 
National Art Council for Defense. A 
third group, composed of the Illustra- 
tors Society and the Art Directors Club, 
has been busy for some time. In other 
cities similar organizations are spring- 
ing up, resulting in futile duplication of 
effort. It is to eliminate this waste mo- 
tion that the Federation of Modern 
Painters and Sculptors has advanced a 
plan to incorporate all these groups 
within one parent organization with 
one master plan. 

Says the Federation: “This is a time 
when the national welfare should be 
considered and all individual differences 
should be put aside. Therefore we sug- 
gest that all art societies be brought 
into one organization, that would be 
permanent for the duration.” 

The Federation lists three essentials 
under its proposed master plan: (1) 
What constitutes the specific work need- 
ed to be done? This specific work should 
be listed, such as posters, camouflage, 
documentary illustration of action at 
the front and home defense, murals, 
paintings, architectural renderings, 
booklets, exhibitions, etc. 

(2) How is this work to be accom- 
plished? Under this section, the first 
thing would be to make an investigation 
of what has already been done by the 
government, and the second to investi- 
gate new projects. 

(3) Who and where are the artists 
needed to do the different kinds of 
work? A tentative questionnaire has 
been formulated by the National Art 
Council for Defense, with the object of 
registering all artists and finding out 
the type of work they are fitted for. 
Artists most qualified for each and every 
assignment should be selected. 


Art as a National Asset 


It would be wasteful of a valuable 
national asset to relegate all artists to 
painting posters and propaganda. The 
creative spirit must be kept alive dur- 
ing the emergency, so that the people 
can find surcease from the nerve strain 
of war in the presence of creative beauty. 
In this connection it is of prime im- 
portance that the artist be allowed to 
function 2s an artist. Duncan Phillips, 
founder of the Phillips Memorial Art 
Gallery in Washington, makes this point 
crystal clear: 

“Can art go on as usual? For the 
nation’s, for the world’s welfare it can 
do no less. We need to be constantly 
reminded that the minds and hands of 
men are creative and marvelously differ- 
ent and yet somehow alike the world 
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around. When I say that art can ang 
must serve humanity I do not refe 
only to the comparatively few cartoon. 
ists and decorators who, like the im. 
passioned writers, will be useful in stip. 
ring us from lethargy with pictoria) 
commentary and propaganda, I do not 
mean that art for art’s sake is ‘Fiddlj 
while Rome burns.’ Even less do I mean 
that museums and art schools must (5 
close—that art is a form of cont 
which relaxes us when we need to beg ht 
tense, grim and resolute. If it is 

to turn from death to life, from weari-§ DY © 
ness to refreshment of soul, from de § 4™™ 
struction to creation, from despair about} ' 
humanity to appreciation of the various 
subtle refinements in human sensibility, 
qualities of the human mind which sur.| A 
vive the centuries and mock the con. § Yor! 
querors, then escape, as long as it ig} wee 
possible, to sane living and thinking is} ond 
what a threatened civilization needs to} of t 
justify its fight and to give it added § tent 
purpose. Mu: 

“We need art as enjoyment. We need indi 
it as sanctuary. We need active churches, } !€58 
open art galleries. We need to warm§ & 
our hearts with the endearing affections § 8 
and we need to stretch our minds with} % | 
the questing adventures of the creative § ' ‘ 
artist. : 

“In China I am told, classes are held § MU 
in the trenches. Even war cannot quench Mis 
man’s love for learning and the arts. 
In the center of London during the § he 
blitzkrieg art is going on. to 

“We must see to it that the artist’s § 
sincerity is expected from him and that § % 
his unique difference of often non-con-§ *% 
forming personality is reverenced and 
welcomed not suppressed. 

“In conclusion, what of art in a world § 
at war? It cannot escape from truth. sol 
Yet it should not enlist under any other 
banner than its own. Art is a social } % 
communication and a national asset but th 
never more so than when it is a miracle §** 
of personal expression. Ul 

“We must then mobilize our nation. it 
Business as usual? Emphatically no! But 
art as usual? For as long as we can, 
Yes.” 
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Duties of the Artist 


Ten days after war was forced on the 0 
United States, fifteen Washington, D.C, ti 
artists met in the studio of William 
Calfee to discuss the general services 
to the community they can perform as 5 
citizens and the special services they 
can perform as artists. The group—Paul 
Arlt, Jack Berkman, William Calfee, 
Walter Carnelli, Nicolai Cikovsky, Julia 
Eckel, Robert Gates, Dorothea Green- 
baum, Mitchell Jamieson, Sheffield Kagy, 
Richard Kenah, Dustin Rice, Leo Step- 
pat, Prentiss Taylor and Nan Watson— 
formulated the following well consid: 
ered statement: 


(1) This group believes that since in 
normal times the duty of every artist 
is to produce his best, an emergency 
calls for an extra effort to maintain the 
highest standards. 

(2) It believes in stimulating the pro 
duction of creative painting and sculp 
ture as a contemporary activity on the 
theory that the greatest contribution 
that anyone not assigned to actual de 
fense or war activities can make in the 
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present emergency is to do his particu- 


Jar job as well as possible. 
(3) It believes that now of all times 


: an ‘the artists should do everything in their 


er to stimulate public interest in 
contemporary art of high standard. 

(4) It believes that artists should of- 
fer their services to all public bodies 
for the execution of ideas or projects 
found necessary during the present 
emergency. 

(5) It believes that artists should 
contribute their services to recreation 


centers, either by holding exhibitions in 


them, by teaching men in the service, 
by decorations, or in any way that the 
Army and Navy can make use of them 
to make these centers more attractive. 


Emily Genauer Scolds Artists 


All has not been harmony in New 
York art circles during these first few 
weeks of our participation in the sec- 
ond World War. Emily Genauer, critic 
of the New York World-Telegram, at- 
tended a meeting of art societies at the 
Museum of Modern Art and came away 
indignant at the artists’ “lack of self- 
less patriotism.” Result was that Miss 
Genauer handed the artists a severe 
scolding—which, in turn, caused some 
of the artists to scold her and others 
to support her. : 

“T attended that meeting held in the 
museum’s crowded auditorium,” wrote 
Miss Genauer. “And I have never, never 
been as shocked as I was by what I 
heard that night. It is no exaggeration 
to say .. . that to most of the speakers 
there the war appears to be some sort 
of super World’s Fair out of which art- 
ists may hope to procure nice, comfort- 
able, well-paid government jobs. Noth- 
ing like camouflage, or poster work, 
or model making for use in training 
soldiers, of course. That would be much 
too utilitarian. Murals for the decora- 
tion of a soldiers’ camp, perhaps—if 
they can be executed in a New York 
studio. Pictures of what New York looks 
like, perhaps, so we’ll have a record of 
it after we’re bombed._The important 
thing is for the artist to be enabled to 
keep on working in the old way. Some 
of all this was implied, some spoken 
outright.” 

According to Miss Genauer, when 
Olin Dows made some “real, concrete, 
down to earth, constructive’ sugges- 
tions, a prominent architect “got up 
and brushed the whole thing aside. Thir- 
ty dollars for watercolors! Fifteen for 
drawings! Let’s not kid ourselves, he 
said. That’s not the best the govern- 
ment can do.” ; 

Also according to the World-Tele- 
gram critic, “the whole meeting ended 
on a ‘patriotism is the last resort of 
scoundrels’ note. The artist is the im- 
portant thing. It is he and his work 
which make democracy worth fighting 
for (if everybody else does the fighting, 
that is). Artists must stay at home to 
bring culture to our children was the 
Way Stanley Isaacs, former Borough 

dent and concluding speaker, 
summed it up. 

“But who will keep the bombs away 
‘from :them;*Mr. Isaacs? Who will fight 
and win this war which the artists 
seem to feel will be settled while they 

high the flaming torch of culture? 
Are the artists to be given priorities in 
this war?” 
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Museums and the War 


To FORMULATE a co-ordinated policy 
for the museums of the United States 
during the emergency the Association of 
Art Museum Directors met in a two-day 
session at the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York. Members attending repre- 
sented institutions drawing an annual 
attendance of between 15,000,000 and 
20,000,000. 

After the meeting, which was pre- 
sided over by the Metropolitan’s direc- 
tor, Francis Henry Taylor, president of 
the Association, the organization an- 
nounced that the representatives had 
resolved: 

“That American museums are pre- 
pared to do their utmost in the service 
of the people of this country during the 
present conflict. 

“That they will continue to keep open 
their doors to all who seek refreshment 
of spirit. 

“That they will, with the sustained 
financial help of their communities, 
broaden the scope and variety of their 
work. 

“That they will be sources of inspira- 
tion illuminating the past and vivifying 
the present; that they will fortify the 
spirit on which victory depends.” 

e e e 

The Metropolitan Museum, like the 
Whitney Museum, has decided to close 
its doors at 4 P.M. from now until April 
1, to eliminate the necessity of black- 
outs in case of air raid warnings. Staffs 
of the various museums have, in gener- 
al,-been appointed wardens in their mu- 
seums rather than in their residential 
districts, and during alarms will be on 
duty carrying out museum assignments. 

William Church Osborn, president of 
the Metropolitan, announced that the 
museum would function normally as long 
as possible and that special exhibitions 
would be arranged as planned. Mr. Os- 
born enumerated other precautionary 
steps that the Metropolitan has taken: 

“A place of safety has been secured 
within a reasonable distance of New 
York to which the most irreplaceable 
objects can be removed in case of need. 
Other public institutions in the City, 
the Brooklyn Museum, the Whitney Mu- 
seum, the Bache Collection, and the Mu- 
seum of the City of New York have been 
offered facilities at this site. 

“The Staff has been engaged for fif- 
teen months in preparing plans for such 
an emergency, boxes designed, methods 
of shipment devised and worked out in 
complete detail in accord with lists of 
relative importance of art objects and 
their handling. 

“Reorganization of the personnel of 
the Museum has enabled the Staff to 
meet any emergency for the safeguard- 
ing of the great bulk of its treasures, 
which it is, of course, impossible to re- 
move from the building. A special siren 
system has been installed in the build- 
ing so that alarms will be distinctly 
heard at all times. Other equipment 
based upon specifications obtained from 
the museums in Great Britain is being 
installed.” 

The’ Museum of Modern Art has sched- 
uled a series of films that show citizens 
what to do and what not to do when war 
strikes a modern city. Much of the Mu- 
seum’s collection not now on exhibition 
will be moved out of New York. Exhibits 


on view will, in case of an air raid, be 
removed immediately to places of safety 
within the building. Staff members have 
been organized into squads, each of 
which is being trained and equipped 
to function efficiently during emergen- 
cies. The museum’s vast expanses of 
glass have been taped (in precise, mod- 
ern patterns), and water pumps, sand 
buckets, axes, shovels, flashlights and 
first aid kits have been distributed 
throughout the building. 

As reported in the last issue of the 
Dicest, the Brooklyn Museum and the 
Frick Collection in New York have 
made plans to safeguard their collec- 
tions and to provide for the safety of 
staff members and visitors. 

On the West Coast, most threatened 
section of continental United States, the 
museums are planning to maintain a 
full schedule of activities. 

In Baltimore, Director Leslie Cheek 
of the Baltimore Museum has instituted 
a series of “Sundays for Soldiers,” con- 
sisting of special programs of motion 
pictures and other activities which will 
be offered free to military personnel sta- 
tioned in the vicinity of the city. 

Said the Baltimore Sun of the pro- 
gram: “If the soldiers want to read, 
there will be books and magazines. If 
they want music, there will be radio and 
records. If they are hungry, there will 
be food and drink. And if they want to 
talk, there will be members of the mu- 
seum’s board of junior trustees, who 
will act as hosts. 

“Each week there will be movies, 
American classics lent the museum by 
the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York. And if by any chance there are 
soldiers who are actually interested in 
art—as Mr. Cheek believes there are— 
their hosts will guide them through the 
museum’s current exhibits.” 


Art Not Blacked Out 


Black-outs and the threat of bomb 
raids over San Francisco, far from in- 
timidating museum officials, have 
brought increased activity to the San 
Francisco Museum’s educational depart- 
ment. Dr. Grace Morley, the institu- 
tion’s director, believing that museums 
are necessary to help maintain morale, 
has instituted a series of attractions 
available free or at low cost to the 
public every day of the week. 

There will be lectures and gallery 
tours (some during evening hours), 
photography displays and criticisms, the 
extremely popular “Painting for Plea- 
sure” Tuesday evening sessions, a ser- 
ies of film showings and lectures in flow- 
er arrangement. Beginning early this 
month, in a lecture series on “Paintings 
of People,” Director Grace Morley and 
Douglas MacAgy will discuss “the vari- 
ous ways in which artists through the 
ages have represented their fellows.” 


Aid for Wounded Russians 


From Emilia Hodel of the San Fran- 
cisco News: “Christmas is a friendly 
time, and San Francisco artists—always 
willing to aid in any. philanthropic idea 
—are now devoting their time to selling 
the work of Soviet Union artists to buy 
medical supplies for wounded Russians. 
And this at a time when artists are 
hoping for a Christmas check in their 
own stockings!” 
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The Spectator: JacoB GETLAR SMITH 


Humor in Jacob Getlar Smith’s Late Oils 


Jacosp GETLAR SMITH, having his first 
exhibition of oils in four years at the 
Midtown Galleries, New York, from Jan. 
5 to 24, is as entertaining as he is ac- 
complished. In this variable exhibition 
of figures and landscapes may be seen 
Smith’s version of a village idiot (a fine 
Daumieresque quality), a Gypsy En- 
campment and a MHypochondriac, a 
healthy enough looking young woman 
peering in a hand mirror. 

Then there is the full length figure 
of tiny Nina in an almost Algerian set- 
ting, and The Spectator, a cronish old 
lady gawking from a rooming house 


Newsweek Surveys Art 


Wuat is the art situation in conquered 
France? Information to date has been 
both meager and contradictory, but 
Nelson Lansdale, art reviewer for News- 
week, succeeded in assembling from 
various sources the following picture of 
the Paris art world under the Nazis: 

‘‘Apparently the Nazis have not 
stripped the Louvre, or any other pub- 
lic collections like the Luxembourg and 
the Trocadero, all of which are partial- 
ly open to the public. These, the Nazis 
feel, will continue to be tourist attrac- 
tions after the war. Those departments 
of the Louvre like the Assyrian and 
Egyptian rooms and the sculpture gal- 
leries which were too elaborately in- 
stalled or materially bulky to have 
been sent outside Paris for safekeeping 
at the outset of the war are open. But 
many pictures sent away when the war 
started haven’t yet been returned. 

“The important private Jewish-owned 
collections have been confiscated and 
many placed on view in the Jeu de 
Paume, where they are ostensibly be- 
ing sold to raise relief funds. Maurice 
de Rothschild’s famous eighteenth-cen- 
tury pictures and the seventeenth- and 
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window and looking much like a way- 
side bird perched above the throng. In 
his landscapes Smith has an eye for 
decorative possibilities as well as a 
subtle sense of color, in which autumnal] 
tones and warm summer rays predomi- 
nate. This is especially noticeable in 
Bucks County Farmyard. An intriguing 
atmospheric quality is found in April’s 
Veil and Song of the Crows, the latter 
showing a vaguely painted field with 
two black crows taking wing. It is a 
lively exhibition, giving a good account 
of this talented painter and providing 
a sure cure for gallery boredom. 


Under the Nazis 


nineteenth-century art assembled by 
David Weill have, like his silver col- 
lection, been so acquired by the Nazis. 

“All Jewish-owned commercial gal- 
leries, a large percentage of the whole, 
have been put in the charge of German 
commissars. -Most of them are. open, 
and business is good. Germans remem- 
ber the horrors of inflation after the 
last war; the French, too, fear for the 
stability of the mark. Because pictures 
are portable and because their value 
remains fairly ‘constant, they -are in 
great demand for investment purposes. 

“Reichsmarshal Goring, who prefers 
the Ritz to the richly furnished apart- 
ment in the Luxembourg Palace which 
was originally provided for him, is 
among the heavy investors in art. He 
has bought many sixteenth-century 
Gothic tapestries. Another big buyer is 
Otto Henkell, Ribbentrop’s father-in- 
law, who has long been interested in 
modern art and who recently paid 40,- 
000 francs for a picture by Picasso— 
one of the artists Hitler terms “degen- 
erate.’ In Cannes, two Renoirs valued 
before the war at 100,000 francs recent- 
ly sold for 400,000.” 


Delaware Annual 


ANNUALLY the Wilmington Society g 
the Fine Arts stages in the handsom 
building of the Delaware Art Center 
full-length review of the art prod 


tion of Delaware artists. This has bea | 


going on for 21 years, with each sug 
cessive exhibition showing a gain iy 
scope and interest. This year’s annual 
which closed the day this issue of the 
DIGEST was mailed, was no exception 
to the general rule of local art interest 

Jurors Walter Emerson Baum, Rob. 
ert Brackman and Francis Speight se 
lected from the hundreds of entries % 
painting exhibits and 13 pieces of sculp. 
ture. Their choice for the first priz 
in painting, offered by Mrs. William & 
Ramsey, was Edward Loper’s Late Aj. 
ternoon. Second painting prize went to 
Charles M. West, Jr., for Still Life 
With Gloves. Honorable mentions in this 
section were voted to Quita Brodhead 
for Girl With Guitar and to Jack Lewis 


. for Yorklyn, Delaware. 


Andrew Wyeth, youngest of the fa- 
mous Wyeth artist clan, won the spe 
cial prize offered by Mrs. Robert Wheel. 
wright “for a painting or piece of sculp- 
ture which the jury considered of spe. 
cial importance in the exhibition.” His 


winning effort was entitled Snow Cloud} 


In the sculpture section the only award 
was an honorable mention to Robert 
E. Brubacher for his Rabbit. 

Ordinarily, the DicestT would repro 
duce the prize paintings, but in this 
case the winners photographed so bad 
ly that the usual procedure was im- 
possible. In lieu, we present one of the 
outstanding portraits from the show— 
Charles A. MacLellan’s likeness of Mrs. 
Lammot duPont Copeland. Mrs. Cope 
land is the wife of the youthful presi- 
dent of the Wilmington Society of the 
Fine Arts, a cultural leader who is fol- 
lowing energetically in the footsteps of 
his distinguished mother. MacLellan, 
aside from his sound standing as a pre 
fessional portrait painter, is a recog: 
nized authority on early American an- 
tiques. 

Each year the Society purchases at 
least one exhibit from its Delaware An- 
nual. The 1941 acquisition will be an- 
nounced in a later issue of the DIGEST. 


Portrait of Mrs. Lammot du Pont 
Copeland: CHARLES A. MACLELLAN 
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Florida Watercolors 


THE FOUR CORNERS of the land are 
pictured in the sprightly assemblage of 
exhibits that make up the third annual 
exhibition by members of the Florida 





ociety ¢ 
andsom 
Center 






a 4 Watercolor Society, on view through 
ach syef Jan. 15 at the Society of the Four Arts 
ast) SCT Galleries in Palm Beach. Florida’s sea 
= . coast, lakes and agricultural interior 
e om are prominent in many of the 152 wa- 
xcept tercolors in the show, but members 
‘nn 100} have journeyed to Mexico, to the West 
1m Rok Coast, New England and to Europe for 
eight sey some of their material. 
ntries Techniques, as in all large water- 
of sculp. color group exhibitions, are many, rang- 
rst prize ing from swift, crisply handled washes 
illiam G © works in which handling is slow and 
Late Aj. detailed, as in Ivan LeLorraine Al- 
went to bright’s Slack Tide, Swain’s Cove and, 
till Life to a lesser degree, in Edward Hopper’s 
ns in this Coast Guard Boat. Robert Gwathmey’s 
3rodhead Sharecropper and Blackberry Pickers 
ck Lewis} #8 strong and simply worked; Earl 
Gross’ Resting is high in key and Eliot 
the fa O’Hara’s From the Boulevard of the 
the spe Allies, free and bold in : brushwork. 
t Wheel. Technical mastery and brisk painting 
of sculp. mark respectively John Whorf’s Rain 
1 of spe Squall and Andrew Weyth’s Edge of 
ion.” His the Sea. : 5 
w Cloud James Mallory Willson is represented 
ly awarif by 13 exhibits extending in subject from 
. Robert Greek Theatre, Taormina to Autumn, 
Mystic, Connecticut; Henry LaCagnina 
d reprog >Y 12 and André Smith by 10, all de- 
in thisg Voted to Spanish scenes. Other exhibi- 
so badg tors are Emidio Angelo, Tore Asplund, 
was im} Mary H. Baker, Hilda Belcher, Mrs. S. 
e of the P. Clement, Richard V. Ellery, Paul 
. show-§ Froelich, John Hare, Harold Hilton, 
; of Mrs William A. Hofstetter, Louis Jambor, 
s. Cope Carolyn A. John, Hilde B. Kayn, Selma 
1] presi Lee, Dorothy S. Leech, Hilton Leech, 
y of the Harry Leith-Ross, Hubert Leufkens, 
‘0 is tel Frank E. Lloyd, Dr. D. J. McCarthy, E. 
steps of O. McMullen, J. Duncan MacGregor, Jr., 
cLellan Roy M. Mason, Clegg Monroe, Oleg 
S a pro Pantuhoff, Heinrich Pfeiffer, William 
a recog. S. Schwartz, Henry W. Taylor, Mrs. 
ican aan George Tilton, S. Peter Wagner, Elisa- 
beth B. Warren, William Van Dresser, | 
nase iil Violet Oakley and Mary Mack. Johnson. 
yare An- 
1 be anf Art as an Investment 







| DIGEST. How does the monetary value of art 


properties react to a blitz emergency? 
Here is a story going the rounds _of 
57th Street. Last spring, when the fu- 
ture looked especially dark for the 
democracies, the Newton library of rare 
books came up for auction at the Parke 
Bernet Galleries in New York. One 
item, a fine Shakespeare folio for which 
the collector had paid $60,000, sold for 
_ $22,000. On the surface it looked like 
' a bad investment. But a letter exists 
» showing that Mr. Newton sold certain 
» Stocks to pay for his Shakespeare folio. 
At today’s prices those stocks would 

» be worth $1,200. 
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‘ Phillips Buys Second Etnier 


Stephen Etnier is now doubly repre- 
_ Sented in the Phillips Memorial Gallery 
) in Washington. Duncan Phillips has just 
_ purchased, through the Milch Galleries, 
) New York, Etnier’s painting entitled 
| End of Pier. Typical of the artist’s 
brush work, it is distinguished by the 
_ Clean quality of the ocean light along 
the North Atlantic eoast. 
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Grandma’s Cat: REGINALD WILSON 


Reginald Wilson Emerges from Mid-West 


A NEW VOICE is heard from the Mid- 
dle-West. Reginald Wilson, young art- 
ist of Butler, Ohio, will open on Jan. 5 
his first New York show at the Perls 
Galleries. This talented painter is oc- 
cupied with the life he knew as a child 
in the old home town, which was 
founded by two of his great-grand- 
fathers halfway between Cleveland and 
Columbus. His sturdy and _ sincerely 
American conceptions of barn-yards and 
fields, wood sheds and hickory nutting 
have a “when the frost is on the pump- 
kin” spirit without. being over-senti- 





Sales in Chicago 


The following six works have found 
collectors at the Chicago Art Institute’s 
Annual Exhibition of American Paint- 
ings and Sculpture: Model in Studio by 
George Grosz, It Came to Pass by Call 
Hall, Fishermen, Island of St. Lucia 
by Virginia Berresford, Morning Over 
Glastenbury by Constance C. Richard- 
son, Procession by Richard Florsheim, 
and Girl With Scarf by Lili Auer (mod- 
eled cement). The show closes on Jan. 4. 


Chicago Art Week Sales 


Art sales during National Art Week 
in Chicago went well above last year. 
Mrs. Norma Millman, chairman of the 
executive committee, reports that works 
of art amounting to $4,712 were sold 
in Chicago and $641 in the area out- 
side the city. The committee will meet 
in February to plan for next year’s art 
week. 


Addison Buys Poetic Pittman 


Hobson Pittman’s beautifully lichted 
and poetic conception of Summer Home 
has entered the permanent collection 
of the Addison Gallery of American 
Art, Andover, through the agency of 
the Milch Galleries. Measuring 22 by 36 
inches, the painting was exhibited at 
the Golden Gate Exposition in 1939. 


mental, for Wilson has a definite crea- 
tive touch. 

Landladies seem to haunt this busy 
young man, who has been everything 
from a truck driver to a professional 
baseball player. But he pictures them 
in a kind and humorous light, showing 
his subjects to be more wistful than 
harridanish. Wilson’s old ladies are usu- 
ally lonely old girls, clinging to the af- 
fections of some pet, like the cat and 
canary in Grandmother’s Cat or the 
burly farm woman inspecting Her Pet 
Rooster. 

Helped by Paris painters, particularly 
Matisse, Wilson has a fine instinct for 
composition combined with vivid color 
patterns of native lineage, as may be 
seen in the interior, The Base Burner, 
as American in its conception as harvest 
dinners, and in the rococo Music Lesson, 
which reveals the artist’s former inter- 
est in cartooning. Wilson has assimi- 
lated the French moderns, and has done 
it with distinction, striking a rich vein 
of American wit. 


CURRIER & IVES 
HEADQUARTERS 


Harry Shaw Newman 


%eOLD PRINT SHOP 


159 LEXINGTON AVE. at 30th ST. 
AShlend 4-3950 Est.1898 
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Forty Centuries of China’s Art Traced 


MoreE THAN 4,000 years of Chinese art 
history are encompassed in the 126- 
item exhibition which is on view at the 
New Jersey State Museum, Trenton, 
through Jan. 26. The ceramics, bronzes 
and jades range from 3000 B.C. to 1280 
A.D., and were loaned by museums and 
private collectors in New Jersey, New 
York and Pennsylvania. 

Early bronze ritual vessels lend stat- 
ure to the show, their sturdy shapes 
and disciplined decoration imbuing them 
with a nobility that transcends their 


size. They possess in design a strength 
that matches their material. A charac- 
teristic example is the ritual vessel of 
the Shang Dynasty ‘(1766-1122 B.C.) re- 
produced above. The archaic jades, num- 
bering 19, are rich, lustrous and set off 
by niches especially lighted and colored 
to bring out the special qualities of each 
exhibit. 

Sponsored by the Museum’s state- 
wide Art Advisory Board, the Chinese 
show was installed by Carl Ernst, of 
Princeton’s school of architecture. 


O’Brien of Chicago Closes After 87 Years 


In 1854 an Irish carpenter, Martin 
O’Brien, left Vermont to settle in Chi- 
cago, then a raw prairie town. O’Brien 
opened a picture store and dealt in 
steel engravings, chromos and Currier 
& Ives prints, the latter selling at from 
25c to $1. The town became a city and 
the picture store became a recognized 
gallery that grew apace in prestige and 
prosperity. The founder’s son, William 
Vincent O’Brien entered the firm and 
was instrumental in helping to form 
some of Chicago’s most famous collec- 
tions. 

Then came depression and taxation, 
and with them the close of a fabulous 
era. Spacious houses were replaced by 
modern apartments. Collectors grew 
scarce. Buyers preferred fewer and less 
expensive pictures. The O’Brien Com- 
pany’s fortunes, linked to those of Chi- 
cago’s top citizens, declined. Now, af- 
ter rounding out an 86-year cycle, the 
gallery’s Michigan Avenue windows dis- 


play a large sign: “Going Out of Busi- 
ness.” 

“These four words,” wrote Rita Fitz- 
patrick in the Tribune, “tell of the 
swing of the pendulum. Behind them 
lies the history of Chicago. They take 
a sprawling, rough and tumble town 
and trace it to a day of elegance which 
waned with depression and taxation.” 

“My father’s day is gone,” the Tri- 
bune quotes William Vincent O’Brien, 
Jr., last director of the gallery. “The 
call for fine pictures doesn’t exist any 
more. The way of life in Chicago has 
changed and people live in apartments 
where a color print will do as well as a 
masterpiece. Just recently I went to the 
home of one of our first families and 
realized why my grandfather and father 
prospered. The home was five stories 
high and the wall space in all the huge 


rooms was dotted with magnificent mas- 


ters. There is hardly room in the mod- 
ern home for one of those pictures.” 


ZBOROWSKI 
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Flight of Culture 


First came the pioneers who trang. 
formed the raw North American conti. 
nent into a nation. Later came the Ja. 
borers who made that nation economi- 
cally important. Now another wave of 


immigration is pouring in—“the great. § 
est migration of intellectuals since the} 
Byzantine,” is what Fortune magazine} 


calls it. 


Continued Fortune in its December 
issue: “We may absorb, as we have be. 
fore, the new immigration in our tradi. 
tional melting pot, and the whole move- 
ment may become just another statis. 
tic of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service. But there is no ready pot 
in which to melt and fuse the dynamic 
forces of art and of ideas; there are no 
naturalization laws for them. The great 
questions are whether, during American 
trusteeship, Europe’s transplanted cul- 
ture will flourish here with a vigor of 
its own, or languish for lack of accep- 
tance, or hybridize with American cul- 
ture, or simply perish from the earth. 
But for American art and thought there 
is this one certainty: for better or for 
worse it cannot escape European influ- 
ences more powerful than those exerted 
by the mere transatlantic interaction of 
past generations. 


“The mere presence of a large group 


of Europe’s leading artists in the U. S, 


particularly in New York, does not 
make New York the art center of the 
world in the sense that Paris was for 
so long. Paris was cheap to live in, in- 
finitely tolerant of experiment, cosmo- 
politan—and it had the café. This, far 
from being a symbol of Parisian frivol- 
ity and idleness, was a breeding place 
both for new art movements and for 
many a little publication through which 
these were able to gain a following. 
New York has neither the cafés, nor 
the venturesome art publishers, nor as 
yet an adventurous public large enough 
to nourish much experimental art while 
it is still experimental. 


“Art in Europe since the emergence 
of impressionism in the nineteenth cen- 
tury has developed in certain definite 
directions that are not generally famil- 
iar to or accepted by large portions of 
the American public. For some unex- 
plained reason the American who insists 
off having his art “look like something” 
is the same American who loves the 
fantasy of Donald Duck and the comic 
strip. The leaders of the most vigorous 
schools of modern European art left 
to the camera the faithful representa- 
tion of things as they are. Their paint- 
ings did not pretend to represent famil- 
iar objects. Meanwhile the dominant 
trends in American art have clung more 
closely to the literal.” 


Feature of the Fortune article was 8 
series of 12 full-color reproductions of 
paintings by important European art- 
ists who are now living and painting in 
the U. S. and from whom will undoubt- 
edly stem certain influences on Amer- 
ican art and taste. The 12 painters: 
Piet Mondrian, Fernand Léger, Amédée 
Ozenfant, Marc Chagall, André Masson, 
Yves Tanguy, Max Ernst, Salvador Dali, 
Eugene Berman, Pavel Tchelitchew, 
Kurt Seligmann and George Grosz. All 
are well known in the United States. 
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Diana: Epwarp McCartTan 


New Gallery Opens 


AN INFORMAL ATMOSPHERE and an es- 
pecially good light may be found in the 
newly opened Sixtieth Street Galleries, 
22 East 60th Street, New York. Former- 
ly the sculpture studio of Naum Los, 
now its director, this cheerful place is 
well arranged with a variety of exhibits 
comprising paintings, ceramics and 
sculpture by leading Americans. 

Prominent position is given the grace- 
ful Diana Hunting by Edward McCar- 
tan and an amusing pair of Twins by 
Theo. Stebbins. Other sculptors repre- 
sented in the opening exhibition are 
Robert Laurent, Leo Lentelli, C. Paul 
Jennewein, Boronda, Rys Caparn, Lee 
Nichols, Lydia Rotch, Frederick Allen 
Williams, Paul Manship, Gleb Durinjin- 
sky, Lucy Perkins Ripley and Jose de 
Creeft. 

Sheldon Pennoyer, better known for 
his snow and ski pictures, is represented 
by a few green landscapes, while Martha 
Walter shows a large group of por- 
traits and small watercolors of France 
and Spain. Other interesting selections 
are the etchings of Lucille Douglass, the 
carved glass by David Harriton and 
the paintings of Frederick K. Detwiller, 
John Ludlum, Frederick E. Wallace, 
Kathelline Mary Finn, Frederick T. 
Weber, Victor White, Clifford Cochrane 
and Alexandrina R. Harris. 


Relief Poster Awards 


First prize winner in the poster con- 
test conducted among students of the 
New York School of Fine and Applied 
Art by the Medical and Surgical Re- 
lief Committee of America was Frances 
Bird. She was awarded the $25 prize 
donated by Mrs. Rogers Balcom. Sec- 
ond prize went to Conrad E. Moulton. 
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Problem of the 


Refugee Artist 


R. H. TuRNBULL, art critic of the San 
Francisco Argonaut, recently wrote a 
pointed essay on the problem of the 
refugee artist as he relates to his 
American contemporary. Turnbull’s ap- 
proach was sympathetic to internation- 
alism and at least two of his points will 
probably prick the hides of some of our 
own artists. The West Coast critic pre- 
sents the European as a perfect anti- 
dote to native complacency and sug- 
gests that the visitors not be too polite 
about criticising American art and art- 
ists. 

Writes Critic Turnbull: “During the 
past few years there have been a num- 
ber of more or less famous artists of 
European origin who have come to 
America at least for the duration of the 
war, and many of these men have ob- 
tained positions teaching in our schools 
and universities. There has already been 
a faint hint of some grumbling against 
this situation, and it is perhaps a ser- 
ious one, for teaching is one of the main 
sources of security for an artist here in 
America. 

“It is to be hoped, however, that art- 
ists and public alike will recognize that 
in the long run American art will prob- 
ably profit greatly by the presence of 
stimulating and challenging personali- 
ties in our midst. For the blunt fact is 
that American artists have always tend- 
ed to be timid and backward in theoriz- 
ing about their work, and there are even 
‘Regional Schools,’ self-styled, which 
pride themselves on assuming an os- 
trich-like attitude towards any intellec- 
tual development or activity. Roughly 
speaking, one might say that the spirit 
of isolationism is more strongly en- 
trenched in American art than in any 
other side of our cultural life, and at 
this time in our history it is hard to 
find any kind words to say about the 
spirit of Isolationism. 

“So let us hope that these European 
artists will not feel it incumbent on 
them as guests to refrain from criticis- 
ing our native art and artists. On the 
contrary there has been far too much 
smug and complacent ‘back-slapping’ 
during the past fifteen years or so, 
among both artists and art critics, and 
it would vastly liven up the atmosphere 
of the art world to have some really 
pungent and some really destructive 
criticism, for we have surely left the 
‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ period in our devel- 
opment far enough behind!” 
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Dressing Room: SAMUEL BRECHER 


Brecher, Craftsman 


A RUGGED CRAFTSMAN is Samuel Brech- 
er, showing his latest oils at the Krau- 
shaar Galleries, New York, from Jan. 5 
to 24. Brecher’s distinction, as revealed 
in these vigorous landscapes and figure 
subjects, lies in his plastic paint quality 
and his fearless approach. Brecher is 
never hesitant, whether his subject be a 
clown in baggy white, a cluster of flow- 
ers or a harbor view. His work is an 
accomplished combination of good de- 
sign and strong color. 

With a skilled brush and palette knife 
modeling, Brecher captures alike the 
airy atmosphere of Cape Cod and the 
theatrical gloom of backstage dressing 
rooms, best of these being perhaps Well- 
fleet Harbor and Dressing Room— 
Clowns. A shimmering verdant richness 
characterizes the green Landscape, one 
of the most subtly painted canvases in 
the show, while a bouyant light effect 
distinguishes Old House. Less kind are 
the grass greens in the unusual, if un- 
compromising, Highland Light. 


Lindstrom’s New Job 


Charles Lindstrom, former curator of 
the San Francisco Museum, has been 
appointed Director of Education at the 
M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, also 
of San Francisco. Lindstrom’s transfer 
from the West’s museum of modern art 
to its largest general art museum indi- 
cates plans for an intensification of de 
Young activities. 
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Interior: ALEXANDER BrRooK 


Brook for Carnegie 


IN 1930 Alexander Brook appeared 
for the first time in the Carnegie Inter- 
national. His exhibit, Interior, took sec- 
ond prize, and in addition, won the Leh- 
man purchase prize, the second paint- 
ing to win this award. Now Interior 
is again in the news. It has just been 
returned to the Carnegie Institute as a 
gift of Mrs. Albert C. Lehman in mem- 
ory of her husband, Albert C. Lehman, 
founder of the Lehman prize. 

Thirty-six inches wide by sixty high, 
Interior was painted in 1929 and is an 
assemblage of nondescript objects, beau- 
tifully painted. “Its great virtue,” wrote 
Grace Kelly in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer when the prize was awarded, 
“lies in its splendidly considered color; 
in the convincing way in which the col- 
or is laid on; and in the logical rela- 
tion of the color to the style.” Anoth- 
er critic, Penelope Redd, stated that 
Brook’s canvas “has all the elements of 
great painting—complete indifference 
to public appeal, aristocratic sobriety, 
and with these self-imposed handicaps, 
it yet achieves brilliance. A deal table, 
a cat, a bit of still life, and a strip of 
red cloth lending a largesse of color, 
and there is a painting that the indif- 
ferent may pass, but the initiated—nev- 


The Lehman fund, set up in 1929 to 
help induce artists to send their major 
works to the Carnegie Internationals, 
provided that the donor, Albert C. Leh- 
man, would buy from the exhibitions 
the “best purchasable painting” at its 


Exhibition of Oils 


by MAXIM K 0 P F 
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WAKEFIELD GALLERY 


64 East 55 St., New York 


sales price, up to $10,000, and in 
tion give the artist a prize of $204 
Decision was left up to the 
juries. 

Felice Carena’s The Studio, 
won top prize in 1929, was the 
canvas to win the Lehman award, 
following year Picasso’s Portrait 
Mme. Picasso took top honors, but, 
it was not for sale the jury nam 
Brook’s Interior as recipient of the Le 
man purchase award. (Carena’s 
Studio was presented to the Institut 
by Mrs. Lehman in 1938). | 

In announcing the presentation gf 
the Brook canvas, John O’Connor, i 
acting director of the Institute, paid thé 
following tribute to Artist Brook: 

“Alexander Brook is a_ distineth 
American painter. His training, outlog 
interests, and enthusiasm make him e; 
press himself in an American way. His 
statements are personal and native, His 
work is virile and robust. A brillian 
facility, inventiveness in composition, 
and ease in maintaining freshness ¢ 
vision are displayed in his canvases. He 
is too thoroughly schooled to ignore th 
niceties of execution, which many paint- 
ers nowadays disclaim. In spite of his 
absorption in combining the forceful re 
cording of fact with his own personal 
expression, he is an excellent techni- 
cian. Throughout his canvases there is 
a fine texture to his painting that doe 
not rely on tricks of surface. He loads 
no literary or philosophical elements on 
his canvases, painting interiors, still life 
flowers, informal portraits, and land 
scapes—subjects that are directly in 
debted to the consideration of everyday 
existence. His talent is an instinctiy 
and unforced pouring forth of his own 
vigorous personality, but in the midst of 
his most hearty enthusiasm there is @ 
marked order and an urge for a fine 
expression.” 


) on 


Silvermine’s Art Week 


The Silvermine Guild of Artists, lo 
cated in a Connecticut town of 35,00 
population recorded 28 sales during its 
unusually successful National Art Week. 
Total income to the artists was $1,600, 
half of it coming through installment 
sales financed by the local bank. Ten 
paintings were given away, one eath 
day as a door prize. 

Behind this success, according t 
President Revington Arthur, was the 
employment of modern merchandising 
methods, including a time payment plan, 
daily demonstrations, free interior dee 
orator advice, a five-day period of free 
trial, publicity every day in the local§. 
press and an attractive direct-mailj. 
campaign. There were two types of pop 
ularity voting, by the general publit 
and by a group of advertising art diret 
tors. The public picked John Clymet 
Mildred Hicks and Gail Symon, whilé 
the art directors selected Revington Af 
thur, Mildred Hicks and Stevan Do 
hanos in the order named. 
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Henry Flynt: GREENWOOD 





Henry Gibbs: GREENWOOD 


Burroughs Revaluates Greenwood, Colonial 


As ALWAys in times of stress, people, 
paced by their scholars, look into the 
past to search out their cultural and 
political roots. Thus spurred, interest in 
time-shrouded figures intensifies and 
brings them into sharp focus. 

One of many instances of this trend 
is Alan Burroughs’ essay on John Green- 
wood in a recent Fogg Museum Bulletin. 
Burroughs has gone to five Harvard- 
owned portraits and on them has based 
his case for this little known and under- 
rated Colonial painter whose “forth- 
right characterizations present an inter- 
esting sidelight on the vigor and ec- 
lecticism of Colonial taste.” 

Greenwood was’ born in 1727 and af- 
ter scanty training became a busy and 
popular portraitist, painting, in about 
five years, 115 portraits which netted 
him an estimated £3,000. He left this 
country in 1752 to become a picture 
dealer in London, where he died in 1792. 


Among the five portraits under dis- 
cussion are Greenwood’s study of Henry 
Gibbs painted in 1747 and one of the 
artist’s earliest signed canvases, and his 
portrait of Henry Flynt, a Harvard 
staff member. (The University has 
owned this work since 1787.) 

““Greenwood’s mannerisms,” Bur- 
Troughs writes “are easy to recognize: 
his habitual use of sharp edges, with 
emphasis on stiffness of carriage and 
pattern in general, the staring eyes, and 
oddly pursed mouths. He characteristi- 
cally painted the outlined areas with 


- heavy, regular sweeps of the brush, re- 


gardless of the shape represented. .. . 
.What projection of form he did achieve 
‘Was the result of outlining the shapes 
in dark tones and silhouetting the hand. 
His technique was essentially primitive. 

“But his point of view was not. In 
spite of odd mannerisms, and the ab- 
sence of atmosphere about his unarticu- 
gated figures, Greenwood managed his 





work with such cheerful confidence and 
relish that his unorthodox method be- 
came a successful means of recording 
his sitters’ energies. He used simple col- 
ors and subdued the tones of back- 
grounds and clothes to contrast with 
bright flesh. . . . In all the portraits 
the flesh tone is paramount and attrac- 
tive enough to counter the stiffness of 
form. The facial expressions, which at 
first glance may seem harsh, become 
gentle after an extended acquaintance; 
they reveal interesting personalities.” 

Smibert, Feke and Joseph Badger 
were contemporaries of Greenwood and, 
in the case of the first two, strong 
competitors. But Greenwood’s work, 
Burroughs concluded, “is comparative- 
ly independent and clearly courageous. 

. . Of the four of them, active be- 
fore young Copley took over the task 
of accurate face painting, Greenwood 
seems to have been the friendliest and 
the most human.” 


Ahead of Us 


Commendable common sense is con- 
tained in the New Year’s greeting sent 
to New York art workers by Robert G. 
McIntyre and Hazel Lewis of the Mac- 
beth Galleries: 

“In a world torn asunder by strife, 
cruelty, treachery and barbarism, there 
is work for all of us to do to the end 
that this universe of which all of us 
are part may again know peace; and 
not the least of our labors must be to 
preserve those associations of the spirit, 
those cultural influences which, whether 
or not we realize it, profoundly affect 
our lives. For those of us who through 
the years have helped to spread the 
knowledge and appreciation of art, there 
is still a great deal more to be done. 
And in this effort we must as never be- 
fore recognize the need for the fullest 
co-operation among us.” 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By HELEN BoswELL 


Tus is a teetering time at which 
point the old year sheds its skin and the 
new year takes a deep breath before 
starting on its unknown course. Wedged 
in between the festivities of Christmas 
and New Year’s, the past fortnight 
marked a breathing spell for critics, 
dealers and ambitious artists. No one 
seemed to care too much about art and 
exhibitions, which was just as well, for 
around Jan. 5 things will begin to hum 
again and they will continue to hum 
until June. 

Following the holiday hiatus and in 
spite of war tension, January promises 
to be an exciting month in the New 
York galleries. It would appear that the 


Self-Portrait: MANUEL ORTIZ 
At Passedoit to January 10 


gallery directors have no intention of 
letting the season flicker out like an 
unguarded candle on a drafty window 
ledge. Shows make news and news helps 
support the artist. No one expects “busi- 
ness as usual,” but all are showing a 
commendable spirit in carrying on to 
the best of their abilities. New Yorkers 
are expectantly awaiting the great Rem- 
brandt show, opening on Jan. 21, and 
the forthcoming Rousseau retrospective 
at the Museum of Modern Art. Mean- 
while there are good shows a-plenty to 
see, among which are Franklin Wat- 
kins’ exhibition at the Rehn Gallery 
(opening Jan. 5), Jacob Getlar Smith 
at Midtown (Jan. 6), Derain and Utrillo 
at Lilienfeld (until Feb. 5), Van Gogh 
at Rosenberg’s (Jan. 5), Homer at Bab- 
cock (until Jan. 10), Etnier at Milch 
(Jan. 5), Ann Brockman at Kleemann 
(Jan. 5), Dali and Miro at the Modern 
Museum (until Jan. 18), and numer- 
ous others. 


Three Painters at Passedoit 


Three painters give a varied perform- 
ance at the Passedoit Galleries, where 
Chicago’s Gertrude Abercrombie is ex- 
hibiting through Jan. 10 in the company 
of the European artists, Vladimir Bo- 
berman and Manuel Ortiz. There is a 
definite appeal in Miss Abercrombie’s 
little dream creations—a mystic sim- 
plicity emphasized by lone figures and 
lengthening shadows. Working with 


ist gives an unearthly aspect to . 
miniature landscapes with solitary ped. 
ple. x 
A quiet serenity steals into the har 
bor views of Vladimir Boberman, whg 
seems most interested in port views of 
Holland, France and Italy. Painted iy 
controlled and airy tones, these can 
vases are handled with a broad con 
ciseness and with an artistic gentle 
ness. Manuel Ortiz, on the other hand, 
is more vigorous. In his broadly pat.) 
terned landscapes and plastic portrait t 
Ortiz reveals a certain power, which | 
is unreleased just enough to show th i 
inherent force behind these rugged com. 
positions, best of which is perhaps 
warmly-toned Self-Portrait. 


deep tones of green and gray, the ve , 


F. 


Portraits by Sorine i 


With pallid tones and an eye for good” 
drawing, Russian portrait painter, Sa. 
vely Sorine, will present a collection of 
professional people and stylish sitters” 
at the Knoedler Galleries from Jan. 6 
to 20. An unconventional portrait of the 
famous singer Chaliapin shares hon- 
ors with the famous-by-birth-and-mar- 
riges Barbara Hutton, arrayed in bon- 
net and plumes. Sorine paints good like- 
nesses in easy attitudes, and for an oc- 
casional natural touch he brushes in a 
stray lock of hair, as in the appealing 
portrait of Mrs. Ffoulke Dewey and the 
pearly-toned miss in After the Bath. 

Despite the charmed circle within 
which he now moves, Sorine had humble 
beginnings. Coming from the same city 
as his writer friend, Gorki, Sorine found 
his first inspiration among the old 
churches and church treasures of the 
city of Polotsk. He later left home and 
through selling newspapers on the 
streets managed to attend the Academy 
of Fine Arts at St. Petersburg where 
Repine was instructing. Days in Paris 
and a determination to wend his own 
way through the maze of modernism 
helped give Sorine the distinction of 
enjoying the reputation of an artist, 
even while being best known as a 
painter of society personages. 


Mrs. Ffoulke Dewey: SORINE 
At Knoedler’s, January 6-20 
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Portrait of a Woman: TROMKA 
At A.C.A. Gallery to. Jan. 10 


Tromka at A.C.A. 

Tromka, now holding his fifth exhibi- 
tion at the A.C.A. Gallery until Jan. 10, 
shows a keen interest in mining towns 
and mill workers. Having worked in an 
Ohio steel] mill himself during the last 
war, this artist finds color and beauty 
amid these drab, smoky sections; also 
Tromka sees a certain human poignancy 
and strength in the faces of the work- 
ers, as in the Portrait of a Woman, a 
revealing if ungracious study of a min- 
er’s wife. From the Pennsylvania coal 
fields come the vigorous and broadly 
painted canvas Steelton and the ani- 
mated version of Spring in Minersville. 

Negroes and their loose-limbed atti- 
tudes also furnish Tromka with ma- 
terial for his powerfully rendered can- 
vases in which rich color and well or- 
ganized composition form a complete 
whole. It was in New Orleans that he 
struck upon the naturally posed Card 
Players and the gangling Negro Tom. 


Marin Pro and Con 


Divided opinion met John Marin’s an- 
nual appearance at An American Place. 
Edward Alden Jewell of the T’mes re- 
marked that the exhibition left in no 
doubt “the fact that Marin has valiant- 
ly persisted in his determination to 
paint oils. I say ‘valiant,’ but to me it 
still appears that oil is not his medium. 

the most part the present canvases 
look messy and inarticulate in their un- 
fortunate, though lovingly wrought 
ffames. And I am beginning to wonder 
Whether working in oil has not begun 
at last to have an effect on Marin’s use 
of watercolor. The papers now shown, 
except perhaps for one or two, seem 

convincing than the finest of those 
that have gone before.” 

Henry McBride of the Sun found a 
Mellowing effect in Marin’s work. “The 

r sharpness of attack,” wrote Mc- 
» “has been replaced by a serener 
feeling that whatever happens there is 


Pt to be some good in it. Even those 
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marine storms that beat upon the rock- 
bound coast of Maine have lost some of 
their savagery. A young man thinks 
that an ocean storm is an outrage lev- 
eled at himself personally. An old man 
thinks that storms come and go... . 
It’s his mellowness—the thing that only 
comes to those who have been around 
a long while.” 


Derain and Urrillo 


Derain and Utrillo, with emphasis on 
Derain, are being presented at the Lil- 
ienfeld Galleries through January. Two 
freshly painted Derain heads, one blonde 
and one brunette, grace the walls; as 
do two forceful Derain landscapes, one 
blonde and one brunette, since one with 
tree forms is brushed in warm sunlight 
tones while the other wood interior is 
painted in deep tones of forest shadows. 

Derain’s charm in painting little pic- 
tures is best seen in the hastily sketched 
Olympia, a nude with serving maid, 
while his interest in the baroque is ex- 
emplified by a lavish bouquet against 
a black background after the manner 
of the Viennese still life painters. Re- 
mindful of the painting Fruits of Au- 
tumn by James Peale, 18th century 
American painter, is the lavish still life 
of classical pears and entwining grapes. 

Besides this fine selection of Derain 
canvases, there is an equally meritori- 
ous collection of street scenes by Utril- 
lo, sparkling suburban views and houses 
of his later period, when his streets be- 
came less isolated through the inclu- 
sion of walking figures. 


Vendome’s Birthday Show 


Since its beginning six years ago the 
Vendome Galleries have exhibited the 
work of nearly 3,000 artists. Selections 
from some of these exhibitors form the 
backbone of the Sixth Anniversary Ex- 
hibition being held until Jan. 5. In this 
colorful group may be found broadly 
painted landscapes and still lifes. Main 
emphasis on portraiture is contained in 
the work of Jacob and Helen Bleib- 
treu, who practically steal the show 
with their versions of the modern girl 
(the constantly smoking girl), well 
dressed outside and a nervous wreck 
inside. 

There are also a plastically painted 


Brunette: ANDRE DERAIN 
At Lilienfeld to Jan. 30 


Girl Smoking: HELEN R. BLEIBTREU 
At Vendome Gallery to January 5 


House Maid by Anna Meltzer, an odd- 
ly-hued still life by Helen K. Haugh- 
ton, a well organized Fruit Peddler by 
Bernita Arnold and Art Miller’s lively 
Highway, which is chiefly a scattering 
of suburban homes. Other interesting 
compositions are the House Wreckers 
by Fred Buchholz, a richly pigmented 
study of a Pensive Boy by Nicol Schat- 
tenstein, a broadly painted landscape by 
Marie Lampasona, a fruit and plant 
still life by Alexander Sideris and Ja- 
cob Bleibtreu’s Spring, showing two 
wistful sisters leaning from a tenement 
house window. 


Zborowski Gallery Opens 


During war week another new gallery 
had the courage to open its doors on 
57th Street. The Zborowski Gallery, 
handling French moderns, opened with 
a mixed selection of interesting items 
by leading French moderns. Three sculp- 
tures by Despiau are to be seen, a Mo- 
digliani Portrait of a Young Man and 
a striking study of a Little Girl by the 
often ruthless Soutine. De Segonzac, 
more familiar for his rugged brown 
landscapes, is represented by two vivid 
and forcefully painted flower still lifes. 


From Rock Formations 

Adele Watson, showing lithographs of 
nature’s phenomena at the Fifteen Gal- 
lery until Jan. 10, finds more than “ser- 
mons in stone;” she finds faces and fig- 
ures, and most unusual forms. Out in 
the canyon country of Utah and other 
parts of the West, Miss Watson finds 
her picturesque material which she de- 
velops into rhythmical compositions of 
a sculptural quality. Inspired by rock 
formations, the artist composes sturdy 
masses in which grouped dancers and 
even Aztec masks are visible.. Prom- 
inent among these are Garden of the 
Gods and Byrne Canyon. 


When Charlot Was Young 

Charlot as a young painter is seen at 
the Bonestell Gallery where an interest- 
ing selection of work painted during the 
year 1924-25 is on view until Jan. 3. The 
deep-toned simplicity of these heads and 
the severely patterned figures give a 
somewhat religious aspect to the show, 
and especially is this noted in the elab- 
[Please turn to page 30] 
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THE PRINT MAKERS: OLD AND NEW 


The Bathers: PAUL CEZANNE (Lithograph) 


Modern Prints in the Fogg Museum 


MODERN ARTISTS have during the past 
year crowded into the sanctified con- 
fines of Harvard University’s Fogg Mu- 
seum, supplying, especially in the print 
department, a view out over the field 
of contemporary art. These additions, 
which are helping to build up collec- 
tions to balance Fogg’s splendid old 
master possessions, were made through 
purchases and gifts. 

Probably the most imposing, from a 
historical point of view, are Cézanne’s 
lithograph, Bathers, in “the rare and 
certainly authentic black and white ed- 
ition,” and Death Chamber by the 
celebrated modernist pioneer Edvard 
Munch, completed in 1896 and described 
by in the Fogg Bulletin as “a landmark 
in the history of modern Expression- 


The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Boz on the Market To-day 


Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 
waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 
standard solander style. Four sizes. Each box 
holds 50 prints. 


SIZES AND PRICES 
Postage Paid in United States 
Size A for 14 x 19 inch mats... 3 
Size B for 16 x 22 inch mats 
Size C for 18 x 22 inch mats. 
Size D for 20 x 24 inch mats... 


Alden Galleries 
615 Wyandotte &t. Kansas 


ism.” From the same period is a set of 
ten woodcuts by Paul Gauguin, printed 
by his son, Pola Gauguin. 

American contemporaries among these 
latest acquisitions are Thomas Benton, 
Grant Wood, Raphael Soyer, George 
Grosz (Street Scene), William Gropper, 
Stow Wengenroth, Harry Sternberg, 
Fiske Boyd, Louis Lozowick, Lawrence 
Beall Smith, Will Barnet, Kerr Eby, 
John de Martelly, George Biddle, Law- 
rence Kupferman, Peggy Bacon and 
Emil Ganso. On the French list are 
Bonnard, Vuillard, Picasso, Rouault and 
Derain. 

Patrons credited with major assis- 
tance in print acquisitions at Fogg are 
W. G. Russell Allen, Winslow Ames, 
John Hudson Hall, Jr., Charles B. Hoyt, 
Paul J. Sachs and John S. Thacher. 


Catlin’s Indians 


The New York Historical Society has 
gone to its collection of 200 pen-and-ink 
and pencil drawings by the self-taught 
George Catlin and has selected an ex- 
hibition of Indian subjects that will 
remain on view through Jan. 31. Cat- 
lin, trained as a lawyer, turned to por- 
trait painting and later devoted his life 
to recording in drawings and paintings 
the tribes of U. S. Indians. Every phase 
of their life went into Catlin’s perma- 
nent record—their feasts, dances, hunt- 
ing expeditions, games, costumes, work. 

“The activity of each group,” the So- 
ciety reports, “is expressed in the few- 
est possible lines. Yet with his conser- 
vation of line, he did not neglect detail. 
His careful attention to the minutest 
item of decoration, has made his works 


of value to the historian and the eth-~ 


nologist as well as the artist.” 


Napoleonic Jabs 


APPROPRIATE to the times, when inva- 
sion is an almost universal topic, is the 
January displav of Napoleonic Broad- 
sides at the Knoedler Galleries. This 
series of caricatures of “Boney” and 
his expected invasion of England were 
daily creations in London at the tum 
of the 19th century and were sold on 
street corners or exposed in shop win- 
dows dramatically lighted by gas lights, 

The broadside, hand colored and force- 
ful, antedated the newspaper. When 
the newspaper did come along, during 
the reign of George III, it carried such 
a heavy tax that popular distribution 
was impossible while the broadside, pop- 
ular since Elizabethan times, remained 
the popular medium for carrying news. 
It was during this time that the famous 
caricaturists, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, 
Gillray and Woodward had a field day 
in blasting the first aggressive Little 
Corporal. 

A strong similarity in style and tech- 
nique marks the work of these men 
as revealed in the Knoedler group of 
broadsides. It is also interesting how 
John Bull changes from time to time, 
first resembling a Dutch beer mug and 
then an English terrier. 


Historic Drawings Found 


While rummaging in the attic of his 
house in Cheam Surrey, England, 
Charles Marshall, 82-year-old retired ar- 
chitect, discovered the original, exact- 
scale drawings made by Sir Charles 
Barry in designing the House of Com- 
mons. The drawings, which can serve 
admirably in the contemplated rebuild- 
ing of the bomb-torn Commons struc- 
ture, were given to Marshall by Sir 
Charles’ son, Edward Barry, under 
whom Marshall studied architecture. 

The drawings have been turned over 
to the Ministry of Works. “Government 
officials,” the New York Times reported, 
“have not said what they intend to do 
about rebuilding the House of Com- 
mons, whether such work would be 
deferred until after the war, whether 
Barry’s original plans would be folk 
lowed, or whether only part of them 
would be incorporated in any new struc. 
ture, but the Ministry of Works now 
has authentic data on which to pro 
ceed.” 

Sir Charles Barry designed the 
Houses of Parliament after those gov- 
ernment buildings had been destroyed 
by fire in 1834. 


Gordon Grant Distributed 


The Print Makers Society of Califor- 
nia has distributed to its members 
associate members Gordon Grant’s etch- 
ing, Gloucester Fishermen. The edition 
was limited to 160 proofs and the plate 
has been cancelled. 


Christmas at the Cloisters 

The Cloisters, medieval branch of 
the Metropolitan Museum, is marking 
the Christmas season by a series of 
daily concerts of recorded mediaeval 
music. The programs continue to Jan. 4 
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Sanity Prizes 


THe CALIFORNIA branch of the Society 
for Sanity in Art has announced the 
winners of its annual exhibition, 
gn view last month at the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor in San 
Francisco. 
Top honors, the Josephine Hancock 
Medal for oils, went to Jules 
Page for his Place des Antiquaires, a 
quiet, sunny cityscape. First cash award 
in this division went to James A. Hol- 
den for his Kelp Harvest, followed by 
Herman Struck who took second prize 
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Eilshemius in 1941 When His Biography, 
And He Sat Among the Ashes, Appeared 


Eilshemius Moves 


Louis M. EitSHEMIUS, by his own ad- 
mission a multi-faceted genius, left his 
tattered, picture-cluttered 57th Street 
quarters on Dec. 17 for the first time in 
years—for the hospital. Late last month 
friends, fearful of his failing health and 
his financial inability to provide him- 
self with proper treatment, summoned 
a physician from New York City’s Bel- 
levue Hospital. “When told that he 
was to be removed from the Victorian 
gloom of the old family house,” the 
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Be Ofc: over a contury WINSOR & NEWTON 

has made available to the world the finest 
oi! colours that money can buy. Today these 
beautiful colours, unequalled in brilliance, 
transparency and durability, are still priced 
most reasonably at 45° for series 1 colours 


$1.50 for series 3 
In Studio Size Tubes 


Folder showing complete range of 
colours sent FREE on request! 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


31 UNION SQUARE WEST, NEW YORK CITY 


Manufactured by WINSOR & NEWTON, Lid. at WEALDSTONE, ENGLAND 


The HUGHES OWENS Co., Ltd Montreal, Ottawa, Teronte and Winnipeg 





Herald Tribune reports, ‘“Eilshemius 
loosed a torrent of protest at the hos- 
pital doctor. The doctor decided that he 
belonged in the mental ward.” 

Eilshemius was carried from the 57th 
Street that ignored him and, when it 
was too late, honored him. He was tak- 
en not to the place of glory desired by 
this self-styled ‘Transcendental Eagle 
of the Arts,” but to the frenetic con- 
fines of Bellevue’s psychopathic ward. 

Unrecognized during his long paint- 
ing career, Eilshemius was an embit- 
tered old man when plaudits were final- 
ly laid at his feet and the dealers began 
to beat a path to his door. Crippled and 
bed-ridden, confined to his gas-lighted, 
mortgage-burdened house, he continued 
to the last to thunder his pet hates in 
letters-to-the-editor, but in a scrawling, 
feeble hand. 


Rousseau Retrospective 


This winter Henri Rousseau will be 
given the largest exhibition of his work 
ever assembled in the United States. It 
opens at the Art Institute of Chicago 
Jan. 22, closes Feb. 23, and in March 
moves to New York’s Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, which is collaborating with 
Chicago in sponsoring the show. The 
object of the exhibition, the Institute 
states, is ‘to prove that Rousseau is a 
great artist in his own right and no 
longer to be classed as the half-humor- 
ous primitive or the man who influ- 
enced cubism.” 

Running concurrently with the Rous- 
seau exhibition—and with it compris- 
ing the Institute’s 1942 Winter Exhibi- 
tions—are paintings by Karl Knaths, 
ceramics from Syracuse Museum and 
work of Chicago architects, 1931-1941. 
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Public Auction Sale 
January 15, 16 and 17 


Collection of the Late 


EMIL 
WINTER 


Removed from His Residence 
“Lyndhurst,” Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SOLD BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS 


IMPORTANT BARBIZON 
AND. OTHER 


PAINTINGS 
FIVE COROTS 


Souvenir des Bords du Lac de 
Garde; L’Etang aux Trois 
Vaches; Le Pécheur-Crépu- 
scule; Environs de Sévres; Sou- 
venir des Dunes de Scheveningue 


Other notable works by 


GUARDI, RAEBURN, DI 
BICCI, HENNER, ROUS- 
SEAU, LAWRENCE, MAES, 
JACQUE, DAUBIGNY, 
SCHREYER, L’HER- 
MITTE, CAZIN, GEORGE 
INNESS, SR. and other artists 


Public Auction Sale 


January 15 and 16 at 8:15 p.m. 


BRONZES 
BY RODIN AND BARYE 


BRUSSELS TAPESTRIES 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
FURNITURE 
SILVER « LINENS « RUGS 


Public Auction Sale 


January 15, 16, 17 at 2 p.m. 


ON EXHIBITION 
COMMENCING JANUARY 10 
Weekdays 9 to 5:30 p.m. 


Christ Driving the Merchants from the Temple: Et Greco 


Kerrigan Sale Heads Auction Schedule 


AFTER its regular holiday lull the New 
York auction market zooms back into 
the active column with a steady suc- 
cession of sales scheduled for 1942’s first 
fortnight. 

The opening event is the sale, Jan. 3, 
of the English and French furniture and 
decorations from the Leona Jane Hertz 
collection, followed on the 6th, 7th and 
8th with part 2 of the Woodin library 
and on the afternoon of the 8th with 
the old English pottery and porcelains 
from the collection of Mrs. Joseph E. 
Davies. 

The most important event, however, 
falls on the evenings of the 8th and 9th 
when the paintings of the Esther Slater 
Kerrigan collection go on sale and on 
the afternoons of the 9th and 10th when 
the same collector’s china, silver, tapes- 
tries and furniture will be offered. 

Leading the paintings are two El 
Greco’s The Repentant Magdalene and 
Christ Driving the Merchants from the 
Temple, both bearing indorsements by 
the noted expert, Dr. August L. Mayer. 
The latter painting, reproduced above, 
was once in the famous John Quinn col- 
lection and was acquired through Wil- 
denstein & Co., in 1926. 

Other notable works in the sale in- 
clude Van Gogh’s Woman in a Garden, 
formerly in the Ambroise Vollard Col- 
lection; Daumier’s Escape, exhibited at 
the Modern Museum in 1930; George 
Bellows’ Granny Ames’ House, included 
in the Metropolitan Museum’s Bellows 
memorial exhibition in 1925, and can- 
vases and sculptures by Forain, Sar- 
gent, Whistler, Degas (a pastel, Trois 


Jockeys, once owned by Vollard), Rom- 
ney, Augustus John (see last issue). 
The fortnight closes with the sale 
during the afternoon of the 14th of en- 
gravings and etchings from several col- 
lections, and during the evening of the 
same day, of books from the library of 
Anton G. Hardy. On the 10th, prior to 
sale on the 15th, 16th and 17th, the 
collection of Emil Winter will go on ex- 
hibition. Paintings in the group are 
headed by five important Corots and 
examples by Guardi, Raeburn, Daubig- 
ny, Schreyer, Cazin, Inness, Courbet, 
Ziem, Boudin and Dupre. There ate 
bronzes by both Rodin and Barye and 
important Brussels tapestries. Closing 
the sale are French and Italian furni- 
ture, silver, linens and decorations. 


The Auction Mart 


Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any a 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plas 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gat 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 


Paintings and Sculptures 

Rouault: Head of Christ (P-B, Lamb) Ir- 
win Nathanson 

Modigliani: Portrait of 
Lamb) 


Daumier: Les Fugitifs, bronze relief (P-B. 
Lamb) John Goriany .. 3 

Despiau: Maria Lani, bronze portrait P-B, 
Lamb) 

Maillol: Renoir, bronze portrait (P-B, 
Lamb) Richard Rodgers ............c....see000--++* 

Degas: Le Tub, bronze (P-B, Lamb) 

Renoir: The Judgment of Paris, bronze re- 
lief (P-B, Lamb) 

Modigliani: Mme. Hebuterne (P-B, Lamb) 
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Dream Painter 


» 

B EARLY CHIRICO. By James Thrall Soby. 
» York: Dodd, Mead € Co. 120 pp. 70 full- 
s plates. $3. 


Reviewed by Frank CASPERS 


is strange that an artist of such 
5, ypread influence as Giorgio de Chi- 
pico has had to wait until 1941 for his 
8 first biography in English. On the other 
3 hand, he is fortunate to have as his biog- 
her James Thrall Soby, who not only 
understands his work well but is also 
'§ lucid and articulate in conveying that 
§ understanding to the public. 
by has limited his book to Chirico’s 
‘early years (1908 to 1917)—years dur- 

‘ng which he produced his most power- 
ful, most eerily mooded canvases. Chi- 
during this period was something 
f a somnambulist, painting haunting 
transfixing the subdued terror, 
timeless eternity of life on a strange, 
ly plane. These were the can- 
that helped sire Surrealism. They 
ed Ernst, Dali, Tanguy and Ma- 
@fitte, and later the Neo-Romantics 
Berard, Tchelitchew, Berman, Léonid 
me Roy. Through both groups 

has had a profound effect on 
public taste and is therefore a fountain- 
head most deserving of study. 

Whereas Picasso took giant strides 
and “left imperishable gashes in the 
land,” Chirico “walked by night, leav- 
ing phosphorescent footprints on the 
long plain.” 

De Chirico began his journey in 1888 
when he was born in Greece of Italian 
parents, a circumstance that forged a 
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Daubig- Jan. 3, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Galler- 

Courbet, ies; from Leona J. Hertz collection: English & 

ere are French furniture; table glass, decorative china, 

and Georgian silver. Sheffield plate & linens. 

rye Jan. 6, Tuesday evening; Jan. 7, Wednesday after- 

Closing noon & evening, & Jan. 8, Thursday afternoon, 
: Parke-Bernet Galleries; from the Woodin Li- 

n furni- brary: books, manuscripts, literary property. 

‘ions. Jan. 8, Thursday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Galler- 


ies; from Mrs. Joseph E. Davies collection: old 
English pottery & porcelains; Staffordshire, Bris- 
tol & Liverpool lustreware figures & ornaments. 
Oriental Lowestoft porcelains & other varieties 
of porcelains. On exhibition from Jan. 3. 

Jan. 8 & 9, Thursday & Friday evenings, Parke- 
Bernet Galleries; from Esther Slater Kerrigan 
collection; notable group of paintings & draw- 
ings by old & modern masters including El 
Greco, de Hoogh, Van Gogh, Daumier, Forain, 
Delacroix, Gauguin, Homer, Sargent, Whistler, 
Bellows & others. On exhibition from Jan. 3. 

Jan. 9 & 10, Friday & Saturday afternoons, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from Esther Slater Ker- 
tigan collection: English furniture, Georgian 
silver, tapestries, Gothic and Renaissance art 

Ir- objects; Oriental rugs & art objects; table 
glass & porcelains, On exhibition from Jan. 3. 

Jan. 14, Wednesday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from W. T. H. Howe & other collec- 
tions: prints by a distinguished list of old and 
modern printmakers. On exhibition from Jan. 10. 

Jan. 14, Wednesday evening, Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies; from Mr. & Mrs. Anton G. Hardy; books 
and literary property. Exhibition from Jan. 10. 

Jan. 15 & 16, Thursday & Friday afternoons & 
evenings, and Jan. 17, Saturday afternoon. 

e-Bernet Galleries; from Estate of Emil 
Winter: important Barbizon & other paintings: 
bronzes by Rodin & Barye; tapestries, rugs. 
European furniture. Exhibition Jan. 10. 
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"BOOKS: REVIEWS & COMMENTS 


and by the romanticism of the painter, 
Bécklin, who made visual Nietzche’s 
aesthetic precepts. These Chirico car- 
ried with him to Italy in 1908, adding to 
his background deep draughts of such 
early masters as Uccello, Piero della 
Francesca and Botticelli. 

By 1911 Paris claimed Chirico, but in- 
stead of absorbing the spirit of the 
School of Paris, he lived almost in isola- 
tion, extremely shy. He painted not 
Paris, but the Italian squares and cities 
which, in his voluntary exile, haunted 
his memory. 

Chirico’s pre-war years in Paris were 
productive of canvases that won him a 
wide reputation. He agreed with the 
Cubists that the 19th century tradition 
must be negated. “What is most of all 
necessary,” he wrote, “is to rid art of 
everything of the known which it has 
held until now. .. . Thought must so far 
detach itself from everything which is 
called logic and sense, it must draw so 
far away from human fetters, that 
things may appear to it under a new 
aspect, as though they are illuminated 
by a constellation now appearing for 
the first time.” Soby interprets this 
statement and in so doing provides a 
key to Chirico’s art: “While the Cub- 
ists wanted to tear the visible world to 
pieces, in order to rebuild it with what 
they felt to be sounder architectural ele- 
ments, Chirico wanted to relight the 
world, to restore to objects their look 
of the uncanny, to give painting the 
bright and disturbing clarity ‘of the 
dream of the child mind’.” And: ‘While 
a Cubist like Georges Braque was pro- 
fessing his admiration for the intelli- 
gence which controls emotion, Chirico 
was hailing the emotion which controls 
intelligence, which transfigures reality 
and gives it a personal, an unexpected 
meaning.” 

How well Chirico captured emotion 
and infused his canvases with the im- 
pact of new poetic insight is admirably 
demonstrated in the 70 full-page repro- 
ductions in the book. They visualize Chi- 
rico’s development between 1908 and 
1917 and emphasize another distinction 
between the Cubists and Chirico: the 
use of perspective. Where the Cubists 
refuted the third dimension, Chirico-ma- 
nipulated it with uncanny force. 

An inexplicable alchemy woke Chirico 
out of his reverie in 1917 when he was 
but 29. “The romantic inspiration of his 
early period was of an intensity which 
perhaps could not survive youth,” Soby 
explains. Perturbed, Chirico began study- 
ing the past, not as a poet, but as a 
pedant. He took to copying his own early 
paintings. His earlier magic grasp of 
antiquity gone, he substituted exotic de- 
tail. “His art,” Soby writes, “was no 
longer an art of sensation, but of ex- 
perience scholastically acquired. He was 
forced, possibly despite himself, to be- 
come an antiquarian, to abandon poetry 
for the dimmer rewards of scholarship 
and erudition.” 

That the rewards were dim is proven 
by the caustic reception much of his 
later work has met—and by the fact 
that his first biographer chose to carry 
his study only to 1917, through the paint- 
er’s 29th year. 
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PAINTING PANELS 


A new Gesso Painting Panel especially pre- 
pared for tempera under-painting, oil paint- 
ing, gouache, water color or pastel. Each 
panel has two painting surfaces. One side 
smooth, reverse side uneven. Has a brilliant 
white surface for excellent reproduction. On 
strong pressed wood panels that will not 
warp or crack. 


















8x10 .25 ea. 2.50 Dez. 14x17 .80 ea. 8.00 Dez. 
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At your local dealer or order direct from 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


67 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 






Worried? 


People who wish to preserve their 
paintings and works of art should 
consult Budworth. We will pack and 
ship them to any part of the United 
States. Over 7§ years’ experience 
speaks for reliability. 


For safety’s sake—use Budworth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN CO. 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 
45 WEST 27th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Catalogues Mailed Upon Request 
Mail Orders Receive Careful Attention 


FACTORY 4 GALLERIES 


400-408 NO. STATE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN SALESROOM 


1020 SO. BRAND BOULEVARD 
GLENDALE, CAL. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising ts 
15c per word, per insertion; minimum 
charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order 
Each word, initial and whole number is 
counted as one word. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave., New York. 


NEW colored water color, pastel and chalk pa 
pers. Write for sample booklets. Fredrix Co., 
140 Sullivan Street, New York. 


ASK FOR BRAXTON’S New Catalog on raw 
wood frames. Braxton, 353 East 58th Street, 
New York. 
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ATLANTA ASSOCIATION’S 


CARMEL ART ASSOCIATION 


SWEDISH-AMERICAN 





Where to Show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
THREE- 
COUNTY SHOW, Feb. 1-15, at High Mu- 
seum. Open to Fulton, DeKalb & Cobb 
counties. Media: oil, watercolor, prints & 
sculpture. No fee. Jury. Prizes. Last date 
for arrival of cards & entries: Jan. 24. 
For details write High Museum, 1262 
Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
TATERCOLOR CLUB'S 44th ANNUAL, 
Jan. 30 to March 1, at Baltimore Museum. 
Open to all artists. Media: watercolors & 
black-and-whites. Fee: $2 for non-mem- 
bers. Jury. $200 in prizes. Last date for 
arrival of entries: Jan. 16 & 17 for local, 
Jan. 19 for out-of-town artists. For cards 
& data write Anne Chandlee, 4715 Roland 
Ave., Baltimore. 
ARYLAND ARTISTS’ 
March 13 to April 12, Baltimore Museum. 
Open to all artists born or resident in 
Maryland. All media. No fee. Jury. Medals 
& purchase awards. Last date for arrival 
of entry cards: Feb. 14; of entries: Feb. 
18. For cards & data write Leslie Cheek, 
Jr., director, Baltimore Museum, Balti- 
more. 


10th ANNUAL, 


Carmel, Calif. 


MONTHLY 
EXHIBITIONS in the Association’s gal- 
lery. Open only to members (board judg- 
ing of 3 works & $5 fee admit to mem- 
bership). All media. Members represented 
in 10 shows annually, which are selected 
by jury from submissions. For data write 
Carmel Art Association, Carmel, Calif. 
Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO ARTIST'S 46th ANNUAL, March 
12 to April 26, at Chicago Institute. Open 
to artists in and within 100 miles of Chi- 
cago. Media: oil & sculpture. No fee. Jury. 
$1,800 in prizes. Last date for arrival of 
cards: Jan. 19; entries: Feb. 3. For cards 
& data write Daniel Catton Rich, director, 
Art Institute of Chicago. 
ANNUAL, Jan. 24 
to Feb. 19, Club Woman’s Bureau, Mandel 
Brothers. Open to Swedish-American & art- 
ists of Swedish descent. Jury. Fee: $1. 
Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture & graphic 
arts. $100 purchase prize. Last date for re- 
turn of entry cards: Jan. 10; of entries: 
Jan. 20. For cards & data write Mae S. 
Larsen, 4437 N. Francisco Avenue, Chicago. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
WEST TEXAS ANNUAL, March 1-15, Pub- 
lic Library Gallery. Open to all west Texas 
artists. All media. No fee. Jury. $175 in 
prizes. Last date for arrival of cards: Feb. 
23; of entries: Feb. 25. For cards & data 
write Mary Lake, Fort Worth Art Asso- 
ciation, Public Library, Fort Worth, Texas. 


WEBER 


FINE ARTISTS 
COLORS 


in 


OIL — WATER 
TEMPERA 
PASTEL 
AQUAPASTEL 


Pure... 
Brilliant... 
Reliable... 


Catalogue 

Vol. 700 and 
Color Cards on 
Request. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


MIDWESTERN ARTISTS’ ANNUAL, March 
1-29, Nelson-Atkins Museum. Open to art- 
ists of Mo., Kan., Nebr., Iowa, Okla., Ark., 
Colo., Texas and N. M. All media. No fee. 
Jury. Cash prizes. Last date for arrival of 
ecards: Feb. 9; of entries: Feb. 16. For 
cards & data write Keith Martin, director, 
Kansas City Art Institute, 4415 Warwick 
Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Milwaukee, Wisc. 

PRINTMAKERS’ 6th ANNUAL, Jan. 19-31, 
at Milwaukee Institute. Open to all art- 
ists resident in Wisc. at least one year 
in the last five. All print media. Jury. $90 
in prizes. Last date for arrival of blanks 
and prints: Jan. 9. For blanks and data 
write Milwaukee Art Institute, 772 N. 
Jefferson St., Milwaukee. 


New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY’S 
75th ANNUAL, March 7-29, National Acad- 
emy Galleries. Open to all artists. Media: 
watercolor & pastel. Fee for non-members: 
50c per picture. Jury. Three cash prizes & 
medal. Receiving date for entries: Feb. 
26. For information write Harry De Maine, 
3 E. 89th St., New York City. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY’S 116th ANNUAL, 
April 8 to May 16, at National Academy. 
Open to all American artists. Media: oil & 
sculpture (graphic art & architecture sec- 
tion to be held next autumn). Jury. 13 
cash prizes & 3 medals. Entries to be de- 
livered March 23 & 24. For cards & full 
data write National Academy of Design, 
1083 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION'S 
NUAL, Feb. 12 to March 12, Carnegie 
Institute. Open to members & candidate 
members. No fee. Jury. Media: oils, sculp- 
ture & crafts. Many cash prizes. Last date 
for return of cards: Jan. 12; of entries: 
Jan. 21. For data & cards write Ear] 
Crawford, 222 Craft Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Plainfield, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY SOCIETY’S 4th ANNUAL, 
Feb. 8 to March 1, at Plainfield Associa- 
tion Gallery. Open to all New Jersey art- 
ists. Media: watercolor, pastel & sculp- 
ture. Fee: $1 for members; $1.50 for non- 
members. Jury. Last date for arrival of 
ecards: Jan. 31; of entries: Feb. 2. No 
prizes announced. For cards & data write 
Herbert Pierce, 309 Academy St., South 
Orange, N. J. 


32nd AN- 


Portland, Me. 

PORTLAND SOCIETY’S 59th ANNUAL, 
March 1-28, Sweat Memorial Museum. 
Open to all American artists. Media: oil, 
watercolor & pastel. Fee: $1 for non-mem- 
bers. No prizes announced. Last date for 
arrival of cards: Feb. 7; of entries: Feb. 
14. For cards & data write Bernice Breck, 
111 High St., Portland, Me. 

Richmond, Va. 

VIRGINIA MUSEUM’S 38rd BIENNIAL, 
March 4 to April 14. Open to all American 
artists. Medium: oil. No fee. Jury. $3,000 
purchase fund & medals. Last date for 
arrival of cards: Jan. 31; of entries: Feb. 


- . . produced to conform 
to the exacting standards 
and specifications of The Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


3 (to New York jury) and Feb. 9 (Rig 
mond jury). For cards & data write 
Cc. Colt, Jr., 

Richmond, Va. 


non 


San Francisco, Calif. 


SAN FRANCISCO ASSOCIATION’S DRAW, 
ING & PRINT ANNUAL, Feb. 11 to Marg 
1, at San Francisco Museum. Open to 
artists. Media: drawings & prints. No fee 
Jury. $200 in prizes. Last date for arrival 
of cards: Jan. 23; of entries: Jan, 9% 
For details write San Francisco Museum, 
War Memorial Bidg., Civic Center, Say 
Francisco. 


Santa Cruz, Calif. 
LEAGUE’S 13th STATEWIDE ANNUAL 
Feb. 1-15. Open to all artists living @ 
painting in Calif. Media: oil, watercolor 
pastel. Jury. $215 in prizes. Last date fo 
arrival of entries: Jan. 24. For addition 
data write Santa Cruz Art League, 99 “BR 

Pilkington Ave., Santa Cruz. 


Savannah, Ga. 


SOLDIER-ARTIST EXHIBITION, Feb, 4 
to March 15 at Telfair Academy of An 
Open to anyone in U. S. armed forces, 
media, on theme, “The soldier-artist looks 
at Army Life.” No fee. Academy will pur. 
chase some exhibits, attempt to sell many 
more. Entries need not be framed or mat 
ted. Last date for arrival of entries: Jay 
24. For additional data write Alonzo ¥ 
Lansford, director, Telfair Academy, §a 
vannah, Ga. 


Seattle, Wash. 


NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS’ 14th AN. 
NUAL, March 4 to April 5, Seattle My 
seum. Open to all artists. All print media, 
Fee: $1. Jury. Purchase prizes. Last date 
for arrival of cards & fee: Feb. 16: of ex. 
hibits, Feb. 19. For data write William § 
Gamble, 1514 Palm St., Seattle, Wash. 


Tucson, Ariz. 


TUCSON WATERCOLOR CLUB’S ANNUAL 
Feb. 1-14, Tucson. Open to Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada & New Mexico artists. Media: wa- 
tercolor & drawing. Jury. No fee. No prizes 
Last date for return of cards: Jan. Ij; 
of entries: Jan. 25. For cards & data write 
Charles O. Golden, Box 4182, Tucson, Ariz 


Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON SOCIETY MINIATURE 
PAINTERS, SCULPTORS & GRAVERS 
ANNUAL, Jan. 27 to March 1, at Cor 
coran Gallery. Open to all artists living 
in U. S. All media: Fee: $1. Jury. No 
prizes. Last date for arrival of cards: 
Jan. 22; of entries: Jan. 24. For addi- 
tional data write Mary Elizabeth King 
1518—28th St., N.W., Washington, D. 


WASHINGTON SOCIETY’S ANNUAL, Jan 
27 to March 1, Corcoran Gallery. Open to 
all D. C., Md. & Va. artists. Media: oil & 
sculpture. Fee: $1 for non-members. Jury. 
Due dates not announced. For cards & full 
data write Garnet W. Jex, 6010 20th & 
N., Arlington, Va 


Competitions 


CERAMIC POST OFFICE MURAL: Chicago 
Institute announces a $4,000 ceramic mt 


ral competition for the Chicago Uptows 
Postal Station; open to all American c& 
ramic artists. Closing date: Jan. 15, 1942 
For data write Meyric R. Rogers, The Af 
Institute of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 


GOVERNMENT DEFENSE COMPETITION: 
Oils, watercolors, drawings and prints arf 
to be submitted to a Government-selected 
jury before Jan. 15 for possible selection 
for purchase (oils & watercolors, $30; 
drawings, $15, and prints, $5). Acquire 
works will be issued for reproduction 
the press and for exhibition at Washing 
ton’s National Gallery and may be circt 
lated in traveling shows. Submit entriée 
to Section of Fine Arts, Seventh and D 
Streets, S.W., Washington, D. C. 
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director, Virginia Museum, ig 


nealind colors: 


NO FINER COLORS MADE 


Because Nealind Colors grind only the mos 
permanent colors known. Because Nealind Colos 
from Cadmiums, Cobalts to Earths are che 
pure, their brilliancy and strength unimpaired bj 
cheap fillers such as barium sulphate, |ithoponty 
aluminum stearate. Because Nealind Colors pi 
vide artists with superior pigments at low @ 
whose beauty and quality remain ever pe 
WRITE FOR OUR FOLDER & PRICE LIST 
RETAIL DEALERS SOLICITED 


nealind colors « chester springs, 


The Art Diges 
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Educators Convene 
ee, 


TEACHERS and artists from coast to 
coast will meet during February for 
the winter convention of the National 
Education Association’s Department of 
Art Education. The three-day meeting, 
scheduled for Feb. 23, 24 and 25, will be 
held in San Francisco and will feature, 
in addition to studio visits, a series of 
lectures and discussions. 

The lectures and those who will de- 
liver them are: “Contemporary Tex- 
tiles,’ by Dorothy Liebes; “Ceramics,” 
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tist loa by Glen Lukens; “Recent Trends in In- 
will pur-™# dustrial Design,’’ by Joseph Sinel; “Col- 
or wav or and Design: Inspiration for Design- 
ries: Jan’ ers and Craftsmen,” by Rudolph Schaef- 
ne fer; “Maintaining Creative Opportuni- 
f ties,” by Katherine Porter, Fannie Kerns 
and Albert D. Graves; “Enriching Cul- 
a ie tural Values,” by Edna Gearhart and Dr. 
nt meat Kenneth E. Oberholtzer; “Trends in 
Last dati Painting on the Pacific Coast,” by Wal- 
Vitiam’s demar Johansen, and “Child Art: Its 
Vash, Relation to Production and Enjoyment 
of Contemporary Painting,” by Worth 

\NNUAL® Ryder. 


Age of Candid Shots 


Rose Churchill, in her earnest plea 
Defending artists such as me, 
Should better understand us. 

This is the age of candid shots 


son, Ariz 


[A TURE 
‘RA VERS 


, at Cor§ Of alley streets and vacant lots 
ae And those who raise a rumpus. 
of cards: 


ror addi We're not supposed to be ideal. 

on, D, In fact, we’re not supopsed to feel 
JAL, Jang’ The good and truth in Nature. 

‘1c ae It's Coney Island, stockyard streets, 
ers. Jury. Bawdy houses and dead-beats 

ras Se The artist now must picture. 





Of course, I’m somewhat out of step 
Because I cannot get the pep 

‘ To cater to the juries. 

The whole darned set-up’s much a sham 


“ By For which I do not give a dam. 

> Uptows™ Besides, I've other worries. 

3% Tenis —DALE NICHOLS. 
nt ™? 

serrion.§ Monored by Her Alma Mater 
prin Recently closed at the University of 
nt ection California Art Gallery was an exhibi- 
ors, ae tion of sculpture by Elah Hale Hays. 


A former student at the University, 
Mrs. Hays displayed work in stone, wood 
and metal, evincing in each exhibit 
Complete respect for the particular 
qualities of the material employed and 
a sturdy sense of structure. 

_ Adding interest to the show was the 
/ Special installation designed by Win- 
‘field Scott Wellington of the Univer- 
" Sity’s efficient department of decorative 
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arts 
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Portrait Painting by Mail 
To teach portrait painting to students 
to whom regular instruction is not avail- 
able, the Stuart Studios of Indianapolis 
have devised a series of simplified corre- 
spondence lessons. The course, amply 
illustrated by reproductions and dia- 
grams, features standardized anatomy 
On which sitters’ likenesses can be 
. Instructions are simple and clear. 


January 1, 1942 
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[II THE FIELD OF AMERICAN ART EDUCATION 


By FRANK CASPERS 


Tyler Teachers 


THE STELLA ELKINS TYLER School of 
Fine Arts, a division of Temple Uni- 
versity, announces a number of addi- 
tions to its staff. 

Dr. Herman Gundersheimer, former 
director of the Rothschild Museum in 
Frankfort, has been appointed lecturer 
in art history. Rudolf Staffel, formerly 
on the staff of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, is now teaching ceramics and 
industrial art at Tyler, while the de- 
partment of painting has added Dr. 
Leon Engers, well-known portraitist, to 
its staff to teach life classes. Arthur 
Munn, for many years an art director 
with N. W. Ayer and Young & Rubicam, 
is consultant on commercial art. 

Tyler offers students complete fine 
and applied art training in conjunction 
with regular college courses, leading to 
the degrees of B.F.A. and B.S. in Edu- 
cation. The school was founded by Boris 
Blai, the sculptor, who has served as di- 
rector during its progressive seven-year 
existence. 


Rollins College Gift 


Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida, 
announces through its president, Ham- 
ilton Holt, the gift of funds for a build- 
ing which, when completed, will house 
the school’s art department. Given by 
Miss Jeanette Genius, former Rollins 
trustee and granddaughter of Charles 
H. Morse, one of the institution’s prin- 
cipal benefactors, the structure will con- 











tain galleries, offices and an auditorium. 

Through the beneficence of Dr. and 
Mrs. George H. Opdyke a wing will be 
added to the main unit to house the 
Rollins art library. 


To Teach Teachers 


Ralph M. Pearson, author of The 
New Art Education and conductor of 
his own school of modern art, will spend 
February as a special instructor at the 
Chicago Professional School of Art 
where he will conduct classes for Chi- 
cago high school teachers. 

According to the announcement, “an 
intensive course in modern, creative 
painting will be given with the objec- 
tive of developing the creative powers 
and the sense of organization of color, 
space and form into modern design .. . 
The work develops the teacher as a 
creative artist in her own right as- 
suming that she will then inspire and 
guide students by the dynamics of her 
own enthusiasm.” 


Jersey Scholastic Art 


Charles W. Hamilton of the New 
Jersey Department of Education has 
again been named chairman of his 
State’s committee for the annual Schol- 
astic Awards for High School art. The 
exhibition and competition for high 
school art, co-sponsored by L. Bamber- 
ger & Co. and Scholastic Magazine, will 
be held at Bamberger’s Newark store 
from Feb. 28 through March 14. Entries 
must be received at Bamberger’s be- 
tween Jan. 26 and the 3ist. 





ART CLASSES COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


FRANK MECHAU —in charge ORONZIO MALDARELLI HARRY CARNOHAN 


instructors 


PEPPINO MANGRAVITE GEORGE GROSZ HANS ALEXANDER MUELLER 


PAUL REIMAN HENRY MELOY ERVINE METZL ETTORE SALVATORE 


SCULPTURE 
ETCHING 


DRAWING 


classes 


registration SPRING SESSION 


PAINTING 
LITHOGRAPHY 


JANUARY 29- FEBRUARY 7, 1942 


WOOD ENGRAVING 
COMMERCIAL ART 


TEXTILE DESIGN 
ILLUSTRATION 
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OZENFANT SCHOOL 


OF FINE ARTS - 


THE SCHOOL 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST ae ADDRESS a 


hans hofmann 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, COMPOSITION 
"The School of Modern Art" 


1942 SESSION 


Courses for: 
Beginners, Students and Teachers 


ART OF TODAY 


208 E. 20th, N. Y. e GR. 7-9723 
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LEARN PORTRAIT PAINTING AT HOME 
By the NEW, EASY 
STUART SYSTEM 


Previous art training or talent NOT 
necessary. This Stuart System is radical- 
ly new and simple. It will REALLY 
TEACH PORTRAIT PAINTING. Cost is 
unusually low. Write for free booklet. 
Start your career—NOW. 


STUART STUDIOS, Dept. E 


121 Monument Circle, Indianapolis, Indiana 


MEXICO 


INTERNATIONAL ART SCHOOL 
San Miguel Allende: Guanajuato 
February Ist — May Ist 
For illustrated prespectes, write: 


STIRLING DICKINSON 
1500 LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


State Accredited 
Outstanding faculty; well equipped studies 
and work shops. Five acre garden campus. 
granted. 
SPRING TERM OPENS JANUARY 12, 1942 
FREDERICK H. MEYER, president 


Write for catalog 
BROADWAY AT COLLEGE © GAKLAND e@ CALIFORNIA 


CLEARWATER 


Margo Allen MUSE 
Harry H. Shaw, B.F.A.,M.A, Ss Cc H Oo 


Georgine Shillard OF A R T 


Henry White Taylor, Dir. 


CLEARWATER FLORIDA Dec.- July 


RINGLING “v" 


Study Painting. [llustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arta, 
Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
img artists. Use Ringling circus and Museum. 
@utdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably lew 
cost. Write for catalog & folder “‘In Flerida Sunshine.” 


Address: V. A 
Kimbrough, Pres. 


Sarasota, 


FLORIDA 
WILLIAM FISHER 


CLASSES IN DRAWING AND PAINTING 
STILL LIFE - FIGURE - PORTRAIT - LANDSCAPE 
Write for information (Teachers Alertness Credits) 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 West 8th Street © New York City 
(bet. Sth & Gth Avenues] GRamercy 5-7159 
Ei SA A A NR EES tt NO, eh ESA 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 


Founded 1879 
Four year course in PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
POTTERY, COMMERCIAL DESIGN, 
Fe INTERIOR DECORATION. 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 


FASHIONILLUSTRATION 
PHILIP R. ADAMS, Director & 
cOoOLUMBUS OHIO 


JOSEPH NEWMAN ART SCHOOL 


Classes in 
DRAWING AND PAINTING 
Still Life - Figure - Portrait - Landscape 
SPECIAL SATURDAY CHILDREN’S CLASSES 
66 West 55 St.,N.Y.C. Circle 7-7388 


If you like this number, won’t you 
send it to a friend—8 issues for $1.00. 
Address: 116 E. 59th Street, N. Y. 
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57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 23] 


orately framed head of Luz, which has 
a suggestion of Coptic art about it. 

The massive-faced Luz makes several 
appearances, first with child, then seated 
against a brick wall or with a white 
poodle, but always resting with slant- 
eyed ease, her bulky form resembling 
wood sculpture. That Charlot caught 
the spirit of Mexico during this active 
year is also seen in the landscapes that 
contain some of the significance of this 
picturesque land. 


Raskin at Grand Central 


Now that Saul Raskin has gotten all 
the cows out of his system (his show 
three years ago was devoted solely to 
cows for whom he felt “such compas- 
sion”), this spirited watercolorist has 
turned once more to boats and fisher- 
men. His coming show at the Grand 
Central Galleries (Jan. 6-17) will be de- 
voted to 26 illustrative comments on 
artist-fishing villages and upstate farms. 
But whether he paints a pier or a cow, 
Raskin does it with zest. These dashing 
watercolors, compiled with plenty of 
white spatial areas, have an_ infec- 
tious aliveness. Raskin wields a lively 
brush with a good bit of half-concealed 
humor, as revealed in Daughter with 
Talent, picturing a determined young 
artist painting in the backyard while 
her mother hangs up the family wash. 


Flowers by Lindergreen 


Oriental delicacy and sensitive hand- 
ling of forms marked the exhibition at 
the Fifteen Gallery of flower paintings 
by Harold F. Lindergreen, director of 
the Vesper George School in Boston. 
Strips of brocade used in the framing 
further emphasized the Chinese influ- 
ence. “Lindergreen has a good variety 
of work,” wrote Carlyle Burrows in the 
Herald Tribune. “The flowers are drawn 
very sensitively and accurately in sim- 
ple forms, without any decorative ac- 
cessories, and in their simplicity of style 
are a fairly close approach to the work 
of the Chinese. 

“Lindergreen introduces something of 
a novelty, in that his work is done in 
tempera instead of one of the mediums 
more commonly employed,” pointed out 
Melville Upton in the Sun. “Just how 
he manipulated his backgrounds, which 
have something of an air brush effect, 
had some of the artists guessing how it 
was done.” 


He or She Confuses Critics 


M. Raymond-Coffey, the marine art- 
ist at the Douthitt Galleries, created 
some minor confusion among the critics 
regarding both her gender and her art. 
It took Emily Genauer of the World- 
Telegram to discover that the artist was 
a woman. “Her work wouldn’t show it 
anymore than her signature,” explained 
Miss Genauer. “She paints bleak rocks, 
gaunt Maine trees, Gloucester boats, 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicsst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 8S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEM) 
aT yA LLG Ce) 


®@ Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture (stone cutting), Illustra. 
tion and Mural Decoration; also the 
coordinated course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania confers the de- 
gree of B.F.A. and M.FP.A. 


Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
The enrolment records of this—the 
first fine art school in America— 
lists the best of past and contempo- 
rary American artists. 


Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


Henry K. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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WAYMAN ADAMS 
° Annual Classes 
In Portrait Painting and Lithography 
June to September 
glicabdthenee ee York | 
in the Adirondacks 


CHARLES CAGLE 


PAINTING GROUP 
MORNINGS . . . Monday through Friday 
SATURDAYS ... Morning and Afternoon 

Sketch Class Tuesday Evenings 


For information: Charles Cagle 
78 West 55th Street e@ C0. 5-0759 e W. Y. 6 


NEW ART SCHOOL 


567 Sixth Ave., N. Y. e CHelsea 2-978 

Faculty: MORNING, Ar 
NOON, EVENING 

= ane WEEKEND CLASSES IN 


PAINTING 
S. LAWRENCE : 
M. SOYER oe eS 
R. SOYER SCULPTURE 


Write or Phone for Information 


GEO. ELMER BROWNE 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


IN PAINTING ¢ PORTRAIT ¢ FIGURE 
LANDSCAPE 


ADDRESS: GEO. ELMER BROWNE 
1 West 67th Street . New York City 


CLASSES NOW IN SESSION 


UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


ince, WINTER 
resent4-3117 SCHOOL 
OF ART 


Credits Given 
OCT. THRU MAY 
SUMMER SCHOOL AT EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


PAINTING, , GRAPHIC ARTS, 
ILLUSTRATION, ADVERTISING DESIGN, 
FASHION, INTERIORS, WINDOW DISPLAY 
School Term September 29-May 37 


4407 Warwick Blvd. Kansas City, Mo 
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or ART 


School of Design for Wome 
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1326 WN. Broad St., Philadelphia, 
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JERRY 


RNSWORTH 


WILL TEACH THIS WINTER 


pounding surfs, and an occasional por- 
trait. This is competent enough but 
quite undistinguished painting. Some- 
show the stuff doesn’t always congeal.” 
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URBI SOLER 


CLAY MODELLING @ STONE CUTTING e WOOD CARV- 
WG e@ LIFE DRAWING @ CASTING e@ TERRA COTTA 


214-216 East 34th Street, New York City 
LExington 2-6404 


OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 





SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

Painting. Sculpture. Commer- 

E cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 

7 Illustrated Catalog on request. 

P jopr, Ne. 831 Donald M: Mattison, Director 
terneon |) COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
agle SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in Patnt1nG, IntEr1or Dec- 
oration, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CommerctaL Art, Pus. Scuoor Art. I ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 





a 2-978 Haron L. Butrer, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 
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a School of 

ition | ‘Moved School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
¢ourses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
Mlustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 

V NE Catalog free. » 200 East 25th St.. Minneapolis 
SMMC, CRC RNRUNRR aeRREECR 

‘SSES SCHOOL of FINE & 

ie ABBOT ’ COMMERCIAL ART 

OWNE For serious students who desire 

= on professional careers. Start any time. 


Register Now 
1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the 

E a B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, Il- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Dress Design, 

Fashion Illustration, Crafts. Teacher 
Training course. Students may live on 
Campus and participate in all activities. 


Second Semester opens February 5, 1942 
For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 
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ASMUSSEN & SON 


Casting of Sculpture in Stone 


Texture and color to suit 
each individual piece. 


“18 East 32nd Street, W. Y. C. — CAledonia 5-1443 
January 1, 1942 
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Both Howard Devree of the Times 
and Melville Upton of the Sun wrote 
of the artist as a male. Devree: “Besides 
Maine and Gloucester, he has also pic- 
tured Central Park and included an oc- 
casional portrait for good measure.” Up 
ton: “His work displays knowledge and 
sympathy with the sea in its varied 
aspects, which are set forth with simple 
unostentatious directness.” 


Musically Inspired 


Three years ago Paul Bodin began a 
series of paintings with music as his 
theme. Since then he has devoted him- 
self completely to this subject and his 
present show at the Artists’ Gallery 
(through Jan. 19) is the result of this 
search to express in plastic terms a 
personal feeling for music. Working 
with thinly painted areas and with em- 
phasis on semi-abstract patterns, Bodin 
makes use of musical instruments for 
his arrangements, one of the most in- 
teresting being Still Life with Piano. 


Van Gogh’s Art in Benefit 

A loan exhibition of 12 canvases by 
van Gogh will be held at the Paul Ro- 
senberg Gallery, New York, from Jan. 5 
through the 31st. The show will be con- 
ducted for the benefit of the American 
Red Cross. Museums and private col- 
lectors have co-operated by loaning im- 
portant examples to the gallery. 

The next issue of the DicEst will car- 
ry a reveiw of the exhibition. 


Non-Objective Murals 


Non-objective murals by Ilya Bolo- 
towsky have been installed in the new 
City Hospital on Welfare Island, New 
York, in co-operation with the W.P.A. 
The artist holds a scholarship from the 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation. 
Baroness Hilla Rebay, curator of the 
Foundation, and Mr. Guggenheim viewed 
the installation and commended the au- 
thorities for their farsightedness “in 
giving the patients the stimulus and 
uplift of this form of creative art.” 


Homer Show Extended 


The exhibition of Winslow Homer 
paintings at the Babcock Galleries, New 
York, has been extended to Jan. 9. 
Several sales have been made and the 
large attendance indicates the high re- 
gard of the public for the great Ameri- 
can realist. Following the Homer show, 
an exhibition of paintings by Ralph 
Blakelock will open on Jan. 10. 


Emanuel, Not Samuel 


Last issue, in listing the artists whose 
works were bought and distributed by 
Collectors of American Art on Dec. 9, 
an error crept in: Hill Farm, awarded 
to Mrs. T. C. Erwin, was painted by 
Emanuel Pollack, not by Samuel Pol- 
lack as printed. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 
Special Attention Given te Mail Orders 








CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CIKOVSKY LAURENT 
LAHEY WEISZ STUBBS 
DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 
NO TUITION—ENTRANCE FEE $25 


Write: MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary, 
for Catalogue A. 


Ralph M. Pearson’s 
COURSES BY MAIL 


in creative painting, modeling and draw- 
ing will help to keep an emotional balance 
in critical times, will renew the vitality 
of the professional, will initiate the ama- 
teur into the creative art of the ages. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP. e S. Nyack, N. Y. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Winter School: September 22 to May 29 
BOARDMAN ROBINSON, LAWRENCE BARRETT, 
OTIS DOZIER, GEORGE VANDER SLUIS 
Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, car- 
tooning, mural painting and design, lithography. 
Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


The ART INSTITUTE 


Art, as well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 
accredited. Distinguished faculty. Apply now for Winter 
Registration. illustrated Catalogue. Address 
Box 77, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chieage, Illinels 





School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 


Boston Museum scrooi 





© painting e fresco 

e drawing © anatomy 

e sculpture © perspective 
e design © advertising 
@ silversmithing © jewelry 


tuition and traveling scholarships 
illustrated catalogue 235 fenway 


TIS ART 


INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
WINTER TERM IN SESSION. DIPLOMA COURSES 
IN FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS. DISTIN- 
GUISHED PROFESSIONAL FACULTY INCLUD- 
ING GEORGE BIDDLE AND PAUL CLEMENS. 
MODERATE TUITIONS. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


YLAND 
|NSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1942 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 











ART ACADEMY 
OF CINCINNATI 


Drawing Graphic Arts 
Painting Commercial Art 
Sculpture Painting Techniquer 
Portraiture Illustration 


Write for Catalog 
72nd Year: Sept. 15, 1941 to May 29, 1942 


Walter H. Siple, Director Cincinnati, Ohie 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


INCORPORATED 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


TECHNICAL ADVISER : HAROLD C. PARKS 
17 Collinwood Road, Maplewood, N. J. 


NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
154 West 57th Street, New York, c/oA.A.P.L 


NATIONAL TREASURER : TABER SEAR» 
1060 Park Avenue, New York 


69 Macdougal ‘Street, New York 


AMERICAN ART WEEK: Annually, November 1-7 
Florence Topping Green, 104 Frankiin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


Eprror: Wilford S. Conrow 


A national organization of Americans working impersonally for contemporary 
American art and artists with common sense and fair play. 


The Artist’s Bookshelf 


On these pages will appear in install- 
ments an annotated list of PRACTICAL 
BOOKS ON THE VISUAL ARTS. This 
has been written at our request by Mr. 
Theodore Bolton, distinguished l:brari- 
an since 1926 of the Century Associa- 
tion, New York. In our op’nion his va- 
ried background of training and ex- 
perience (as revealed in “Who’s Who in 
America”) has qualified him well for 
this task. We take this opportunity to 
thank him gratefully for what he has 
here done for professional artists of the 
nation. 

We suggest that the installments of 
Mr. Bolton’s bibliography be cut out 
as they appear and pasted in a blank 
book. From it may come into many art- 
ists’ studios a small shelf devoted solely 
to “books which a practical artist ought 
to have from a practical point of view.” 
So Mr. Bolton states it. Picture books 


ARTISTS’ OIL. COLOR in 


*Supreme Quality 


SUN THICKENED OIL 


and histories of works of art will have 
no place there. 
—Witrorp S. Conrow. 


PRACTICAL BOOKS ON THE VISUAL 
ARTS 
AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


BY THEODORE BOLTON 


In the present bibliography the attempt 
has been made to list a small number of 
books on the visual arts according to their 
type and contents which may be of in- 
terest to professional artists. The names 
of the types into which they are grouped 
include: 1) art theory; 2) subject-matter; 
3) composition; and 4) technique. The 
contents of each book will be partly in- 
dicated by an annotation relating to the 
illustrations or text. The arts included are: 
architecture, sculpture, painting, drawing, 
illustration and the dramatic arts. Only 
one book on architectural composition has 
been included. This however is of general 
interest. Three books on the dramatic arts 
have been included: two of interest to 


THE ULTIMATE IN FINE 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLOR IN 
THE ACME OF ALL MEDIUMS 


Formulated to produce the greatest per- 
manency and durability yet achieved. 
The product of scientific research, 


experience, and the history of art 
materials. 


Offered in a restricted list of 
the finest permanent pig- 
ments in grinds of excep- 
tional strength and bril- 
liancy. 


Equalized drying times 
with pure oil vehicle. 


Purity certified by 
guaranteed state- 
ment of com- 
position on 


ith 
every label. ne 


the deep 
gold label 


At your 

dealer or 

write for 

free booklet 

giving detailed 

technical infor- 

mation on pig- 

ments, vehicles, 

and oil color formu- 
lation. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. 
NORWOOD STA., CINCINNATI, O. 


the educator and the other to the painter ' 
The bibliography is the first attempt to Me 


assemble an annotated list of books on the 
visual arts according to their usefulness 
and grouped as to their subject matter. 
The usefulness of some handbooks is a mat. 
ter of history. For example: of the more 


modern artists who found use for hand # 
books on the visual arts were Georges # 


and Auguste # 


Seurat, Winslow Homer, 
Renoir. Seurat studied Blanc’s Grammaire 
des Arts du Dessin, for his experiments jn 
composition, and Chevreuil’s book on color 
harmony and contrast, for his experiments 
in color. Chevreuil’s book was also used 
by Winslow Homer whose well-worn copy, 
presented to him at the outset of his | 
eareer by his brother, was in his studio 
at the time of his death. In the case of 
Renoir, it was the study of Ceninni’s 
handbook on early Italian art practice 
that led him to change his style during 
his mid-career. 

While the bibliography does not include 
a mention of any of the earlier handbooks 
on art practice save those which are stil] 
useful today, it may be noted that there 
has always been a felt need for such 
books. Indeed Albrecht Diirer and Leon- 
ardo da Vinci assembled their own hand- 
books since there were practically none 
available during their day. 

The purpose of the bibliography has so 
far been implicitly expressed. Explicitly 
the bibliography attempts to furnish ex- 
act information for the professional artist 
which will aid him in making a choice of 
books on his subject whether he wishes 
to consult the books at a library or places 
orders with a bookseller. Some he will 
wish to buy since it is as difficult to work 
with borrowed books as it would be to 
paint with borrowed brushes. 


1. BOOKS ON ART THEORY 


Books on aesthetics may be divided into 
two groups: those in which the writers 
take the stand that.an aesthetic experi- 
ence is an isolated phenomenon, and those 
in which the writers consider it simply 
as one of the many experiences shared to 
a greater or lesser degree by all well- 
rounded persons in viewing the production 
of an artist. Thus in making a selection 
of books on aesthetics two groups of art- 
ists must be considered because artists 
must likewise take the stand one way or 
the other. Those artists who take the first 
stand think of an art product as the re 
sult of self-expression on the part of the 
artist. Those artists who take the opposite 
stand think of an art product simply as 
the communication by an artist for a per- 
ceiving man, which would include the pro- 
fessional artists for whom this bibliogra- 
phy is assembled. 


BOWIE, HENRY P. 
ON THE LAWS OF JAPANESE PAINT- 
ING. San Francisco, Paul Elder (1911). 
66 half-tone plates. 


The art-theory of Japanese painting is 
discussed in chapter five. The “fundamen- 
tal” aim of a Japanese painter is the com- 
munication of “Living Movement,” o 
“Kokoro mochi,” in order to affect “all 
who see it with the same sensations he 
experienced when executing it.” The paint- 
er’s means for communicating “Living 
Movement” is “Invention” or “Artistic Un- 
reality,” or “Esoragoto,” which means his 
“privileged departure” from some of the 
visual facts observed in order to communr 
cate the essentials. The painter’s motives 
for painting must be “Spiritual Elevation,” 
or “Ei In” which is obscurely defined as 
follows: a painter must “justly impress 
with sentiments of admiration those t0 
whom” a picture is to be shown. Appar- 
ently it means that a painter’s chief mo 
tive is a direct bid for applause but this 
must be deserved. It is also defined as “In- 
trinsic Loftiness.” a 

The specific means for communicating 
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ndbook ‘Living Movement are described under 

are still the heading Laws Governing the Con- 

at there ception and Execution of a Painting.” One 

or such of the principles of composition is that of 

di ‘Contrast,” or “In Yo,” which dictates to 

m hand the painter that a painting must have ele- 

ly none ments of the active and passive, of even 
and of odd pictorial elements, and of light 

y has so and dark. Another is “Suitable Presenta- 

xplicitly tion” of Form, or “Keisho” which means, 

nish éx- possibly, the English “Consistency.” Final- 

al artist ly “the principles of proportion and design 

hoice of @=e closely allied.” Bowie’s book is also 

> wished listed under “Subject-Matter” and “Tech- 

yr places Mute 

ea DEWEY, JOHN 

d be ART AS EXPERIENCE. New York, 

Minton Balch, 1934. 9 half-tone plates. 

Dewey takes the stand that an art 
RY product is a social product and constitutes 
ded into the communication of an artist to a per- 

writ ceiving man. Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., 
- experi- commenting on Dewey’s earlier ideas am- 
nd thea plified in this volume, states in his “Con- 
: simply fring Beauty” listed below: “I agree 
hared ts vith Professor Dewey that in the experi- 
ll well @ce of beauty we are not dealing with 
oduction something completely sundered from our 
selection wdinary living. He holds that any well or- 
3 of arm ganized and satisfactory experience has 
, artiste n aesthetic tinge, and that the purely 
way or esthetic activity is such only because it 
the first Teaches out of ourselves toward an object 
the re 9 within the field of our narrowly in- 
t of the dividual interests.” Dewey himself states 
opposite that: .. . “an aesthetic experience, the 
mply as work of art in its actuality, is perception” 
yr a per- (p. 162). He holds that “works of art are 
the pro- the only media of complete and unhin- 
ibliogra- dered communication between man and 
man that can occur in a world full of 
gulfs and walls that limit community of 
experience” (p. 105). 
Pall) (GREENE, THEODORE M. 

THE ARTS AND THE ART OF CRITI- 
inting CISM. Princeton, Princeton University 
adam Press, 1940. 300 reproductions. 
the com- @. /8¢ author states of his book that: “It 
nt.” oF is a study of the work of art as an object 
ect “all of delight, a vehicle of communication, 
tions he and, at least potentially, a record of sig- 
ne paint- nificant insight.” The arts discussed are: 

“Living @ MUSIC, the dance, architecture, sculpture, 
istic Un- @ P2Mting, and literature. 
e his 
owt the LEE, VERNON, and C. ANSTRUTHER- 
ommuni- THOMPSON 

motieal BEAUTY AND UGLINESS. London, 
ation Lane, 1912. 9 plates. 
fined as The authors present a discussion of 
impress Empathy” in their first chapter and 
those to ™ "anslations from the German of selec- 


tions taken from the writings of Theodor 
Lipps who expounded the theory, on pages 
3 to 45. The theory, in substance, is this: 
Kinfuelung,” or “Empathy,” or “Aesthetic 
Feeling,” is the aesthetic experience. One 
“feels” oneself “into” a work of art. Com- 


. Appat- 
hief mo 
but this 
1 as “In- 





nicating 
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menting on the theory in his “Concerning 
Beauty,” listed below, Mather states: 
“Coming to the work of art as... ani- 
mated and... made beautiful by aesthetic 
sympathy, let me choose the simple case 
so elaborately followed through by Lipps, 
that of a Doric column, With an irrever- 
ence entirely friendly I can never think of 
that thrilling chapter except under the 
caption: The Capers of a Column. To Pro- 
fessor Lipps’ sympathetic eye, the column 
goes through the most various and excit- 
ing activities.” Mather concludes that he. 
as a “more tranquil beholder” of that 
Doric column, has an aesthetic feeling to- 
ward it, but he hoids that “the active func- 
tions of the column as it capers are im- 
puted functions, activities not of the col- 
umn but of the spectator.” The compiler 
suggests that one has a different feeling 
before visual works of art, such as archi- 
tecture, which express the “inanimate,” 
and those, such as pictures of motion or 
vigorous action, which express the “ani- 
mate.” Another theory advanced to ex- 
plain an art experience is that of “Cor- 
responding Rhythms” presented by Ma- 
ther. See below. 


MATHER, JR., FRANK JEWETT 
CONCERNING BEAUTY. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1932. 11 half- 
tone plates. 


Mather takes the stand that: “The maj- 
or problem of aesthetics is the creation 
and appreciation of beauty considered as 
a consecutive process or transaction in 
which the work of art mediates between 
its creator and its appreciator.” He pre- 
sents as a “relative novelty” a “Theory of 
Correspondences of Rhythm” and states: 
“As perceived, certainly as experienced 
aesthetically, I believe all proportions are 
to be regarded as rhythms. They are per- 
ceived only by a rhythmical activity of 
the intelligence in time. The time element 
and rhythm of their apprehension becomes 
their time element and rhythm. As pro- 
portions are animated and brought into 
time, proportions become rhythms.” He 
asserts, further, that Hinfiihlung, or “Em- 
pathy,” or the “Feeling Into” an art prod- 
uct by the perceiving man, while it ani- 
mates a rhythm is, at one time or anoth- 
er, a minor or optional factor in art ap- 
preciation or “The Aesthetic Transaction.” 


REID, LOUIS ARNAUD 
A STUDY IN AESTHETICS. New York, 
Macmillan, 1931. 


An excellent overview of the subject. 
While the author takes the stand that 
the artist works in terms of communica- 
tion he presents both sides of the case. In 
treating the theme that an art experience 
is an isolated phenomenon, “an end in it- 
self,” and “autonomous,” he quotes Roger 
Fry’s agreement with Clive Bell: “Mr. 
Bell’s sharp challenge to the usually ac- 
cepted view of art as expressing the emo- 
tions of life has been of great value. It 
has led to an attempt to isolate the pure- 
ly aesthetic feeling from the whole com- 


plex of feelings which may and generally 


do accompany the aesthetic feeling when 
we regard a work of art.” In treating the 
theme that aesthetic experience is not an 
isolated phenomenon the author quotes 
from I. A. Richards: “When we look at a 
picture, or read a poem, or listen to music, 
we are not doing something quite unlike 
what we were doing on the way to the 
gallery or when we dressed in the morn- 
ing.” He quotes further: “Until Whistler 
came to start the critical movements of 
the last half-century, few poets, artists, 
or critics had ever doubted that the value 
of art experiences was to be judged as 
other values are.” Chapter IX of Reid’s 
book is a clear exposition of subject mat- 
ter in art from a philosophic point of 
view. 
{To Be Continued] 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History and Art Jan.: 
American Drawing Survey; 2nd 
Annual, American Drawing. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 
Addison Gallery Jan.: 
Sculpture. 

John Esther Gallery Jan.: 
ings, Patrick Morgan. 
AUBURN, N. Y. 
Cayuga Museum Jan.: 
Printmakers’ Show. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Museum of Art Jo Jan. 11: Mary 
Cassat:; Jan.: Sculpture by Zorach; 
To Jan. 18: National Defense Post- 
ers. 

Walters Art Gallery To Jan. 11: 
Venetian Painting. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jan.: Wa- 
tercolors, Gordon Grant, Merrill 
Bailey, La Force Bailey. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Art Club 7o Jan. 15: 
Florence E. Stephenson. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Guild of Boston Artists 7o Jan. 
17: Paintings, Aldro T. Hibbard. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. ei 
Albright Art Gallery Jan.: Minia- 
ture Rooms, Mrs. J. W. Thorne; 
Art in Life; Faculty Show. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Fogg Museum 7o Jan. 
Watercolors. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Zo Jan. 19: 
Show. 

Chicago Galleries Ass’n Jan.: Land- 
scapes, Dale Bessire; Army Por- 
traits, Joseph P. Nash; Watercol- 
ors, Esther R. Richardson. 

Kuh Gallery Jan.: Purism in Art. 
Mandel Brothers 7o Jan. 22: Bust- 
ness Men’s Art Club Annual. 
Palette & Chisel Academy Jan.: 
46th Oils Annual. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum T7o Jan. 11: Soldier 
Art: Silk Screen Prints; To Jan. 
25: 15th Annual, Ohio Printmak- 


ers. 
CLAREMONT, CALIF. 
Pomona College Jan.: Portraits by 
Contemporary American Artists. 
CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum 7o Jan. 10: Paintings, 
Dorothy Sherman Leech, Hilton 
Leech, Arthur Schneider. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Art Museum Jan.: The North Amer- 
ican Indian; American Contempo- 
rary Prints; To Feb. 15: French 
Watercolors and Drawings. 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
State Library Jan.: Paintings, Ethel 
M. Davis. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA 

Municipal Art Gallery Jan. 4-25: 
Paintings, Karl Wolfe. 

DAYTON, OHIO 
Art Institute Jan.: 
Weber; Drawings, 
field. 

DETROIT, MICH. 
Institute of Arts Jan.: Chiaroscuro 
Prints; Modern French Tapestries. 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 

Art Association Jan. 9-23: “The 
American Scene.” 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery Jan.: 
American Show. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Public Library Jan.: Southern States 
Art League. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Jan. 11: 
200 American Watercolors. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Wadsworth Athenaeum Jan.: 
ford Salmagundians. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Meinhard-Taylor Galleries To Jan. 
17: Paintings, Lorenz Kleiser. 
Museum of Fine Arts Jan. 10-31: 
“Pictures That Tell Stories” ; “The 
Silversmith and His Craft.” 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Art Institute Jan.: Por- 
traits, Gilbert Stuart; American 
Monotype Society. 
IRVINGTON, N. J. 

Art and Museum Assn. Jan. 
Silk Screen Prints, 
lak. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Nelson Gallery Jan.: Paintings, Con- 
temporary French Artists. 
LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 

Art Association Jan.: Work by 
George Samerjan. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. . 
Foundation of Western Art 7o Jan. 
24: 9th Annual, Trends in South- 
ern California Art. 
Museum of Art 7o Jan. 18: 
Now We Plan’; Jan.: 
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New England 


Paint- 


Southern 


Paintings, 


12: English 


Pottery 


Paintings, Max 
William Little- 


South 


Hart- 


12-31: 
Leonard Pyt- 


“And 
Sculpture, 


Pierre Ganine; Jan. 9-Feb. 22: 
2ist Annual, California Watercolor 
Society. 
Municipal Art Commission Jan.: 
Southern California Artists. 
Vigeveno Galleries Jan.: 14th and 
15th Century Ilialian Painting. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Speed Memorial Museum Jan.; 
by Eliot O'Hara. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Wesleyan University Jan. 7-Feb. 15: 
“Etching Since the 16th Century.”’ 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
Art Institute Jan.: California Wa- 
tercolor Society; Zoltan Sepeshy; 
Etchings, John Taylor Arms; Mil- 
waukee Printmakers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Institute of Arts To Jan. 17: Por- 
traits of Famous People; Jan.: 
Paintings, Russell Cowles; Etch- 
ings, Alfonse Legros. 
Univ. of Minnesota Jan.: 
Walker Art Center Jan.;: 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Art Museum Jan.: Paintings, Louis 
Betts, Henry Mattson, Andrew Win- 
ter; Sculpture, Anna H, Hunting- 
ton; Work by Bruce Mitchell. 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 
Hackley Art Gallery Jan.: 
Joseph oo. Smith. 
NEWARE, N. J. 
Newark Museum Jan.: 
Watercolor Society. 
New Jersey Gallery To Jan. 10: 
Paintings, William Fisher. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Arts and Crafts Club 7o Jan. 24: 
Work of Davis Herron; Jan.: Mem- 
bers Show. 


Work 


Ballet Art. 
Print Show. 


Work by 


New Jersey 


Delgado Museum 7o Jan. 24: 15 
American Sculptors; Paintings, El- 
la Miriam Wood; Etchings, Cad- 
wallader Washburn. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Plastic Club Jan. 8-22: 
Harry L. Ross. 

Print Club Jan. 12-31: 14th An- 
nual of American Lithography. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Jan.: Prints, Al- 
oe Abramovitz; European Primi- 
tives. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club To Jan. 11: Work by 
William C. Loring, Mary 8S. Fra- 
zier, John R. Frazier. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jan.: 
ning for Virginia's Future.’’ 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art’ Gallery Jan.: Paint- 
snes, Fred Bennett, John C. Meni- 

an. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. 

Art Association Jan.: Group Show. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery Jan.: Sculpture, 
Clarke A. Smith; Drawings, Jo- 
seph Paget-Fredericks; Oils, Marie 
Weger. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Jan.: Prints, Hon- 
ore Daumier, Work of Two-By- 
Four Society; Contemporary Brit- 
ish Art. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

St. Paul Gallery Jan.: Drawings, 
Diego Rivera; Contemporary Prints. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Palace of Legion of Honor Jan.;: 
The American Dance; Accessions 


Work by 


“Plan- 


of 1941; Work by Meta G- 
del; 60 Wood Engravings 
torian Sport. 3 
Museum of Art To Jan. tt: 
fornia Printing Memorial; 
colors, Victor de Wilde. 
SCRANTON, PA. 
Everhart Museum Jan.: 
Live.” ‘ 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 

State Exhibit Bldg. To Jan. 
Lithographs, Etchings, A 
Artists; Oils, Clarence Mil 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ‘ 
G. W. V. Smith Art Galler 
Jan. 16: Artists Union of 
Massachusetts. " 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Art Museum Jan.: Watercolo 
M. Kidd; Prints, Max Bail 
STATE COLLEGE, PA. } 
Penn. State College Jan.: “Ti 
of America.” 
TRENTON, N. J. 
State Museum Jan.: 
TULSA, OKLA. 
Philbrook Art Museum Jans 
Mexican Paintings; Cont 
Posters; Cezanne. 
UNIVERSITY, LA. 
State University Jan.: 
signs. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Arts Club To Jan. 9: Wate 
Henry Olson. 4 
Corcoran Gallery To Jan. 8: P 
Drawings, Ross Moffet:; Toe 
22: Paintings, Lamar Dodd: 
10-29: Work by Eugene B 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO , 
Butler Art Institute Jan.: 7 
nual New Year Show. 


“Lineal 


Chinese , 


Mural 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A.C.A. Gallery (26W8) To Jan. 10: 
Paintings, Tromka. 

H. V. Allison & Co. (32E57) Jan.: 
Old & Modern Prints. 

Alonzo Gallery (144W57) Jan.: 
Group Show. 

American British Art Center (44W 
56) Jan. 9-Feb.: Paintings by 
Katchadourian. 

American Fine Arts Society (215 
W57) Jan. 6-26: 50th Annual, 
National Assn. of Women Artists. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To Jan. 26: Work by John Marin, 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To Jan. 
10: National Ass'n of Women Art- 
ists. 

Artists Gallery (113W13) To Jan. 
19: Paintings, Paul Bodin. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) Jan. 8-22: Negro Artists of 
Karamu House. 

A.W.A. Gallery 
Members’ Show. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) To Jan. 
10: Winslow Homer, Paintings. 

Barbizon-Plaza Art Galleries (101W 
58) To Jan. 4: Work by Theodore 
Sohner; Jan. 6-Feb.: Enzo Bac- 
cante. 

Barzansky Galleries (860 Madison) 
To Jan. 4: Group Show; Jan. 6- 
20: Watercolors, Donald Ryan. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) Jan. 5-24: 
Paintings, Janice Riala. 

Bland Gallery (45E57) Jan.: 
icana, 

Bonestell Gallery (106E57) Jan. 5- 
17: Paintings, Juanita Marbrook. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkwy.) 
To Jan. 4: “American South of 
U.S."; “Children in Early Ameri- 
can Prints”; Jan. 10-Feb.: “Shoes 
International’; Jan. 8-Feb.: Print 
Show. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Jan. 6- 
17: Contemporary European Paint- 
ings and Sculpture. 

Carstairs Gallery (11E57) Jan.: 
Modern French Paintings. 

Clay Club Gallery (4W8) Jan.: 
Modern Sculpture. 

Contemporary Arts (38W57) Jan.: 
Favorite Paintings of 1941. 

Downtown Gallery (43E51) Jan.: 
New American Wa‘ercolors. 

Durand-Ruel (12E57) Jan.: 19th 
Century French Paintings. 

Eggleston Galleries (161W57) Jan.: 
Group Show. 

8th Street Gallery (33W8) To Jan. 
17: Graphic Arts by Members. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) Jan. 5- 
18: Watercolors, Charles Campbell. 

Fifteen Gallery (37W57) To Jan. 
10: Lithographs, Adele Watson. 

Findlay Galleries (69E57) Jan.: 
19th & 20th Century Americans. 

French Art Galleries (51E57) Jan.: 
Modern French Paintings. 

460 Park Avenue Gallery Jo Jan. 
17: Gift Show. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) Jan.: 
Drawings by Alfred Kubin. 


(353W57) Jan.: 


Amer- 


Gallery of Modern Art (18E57) 
Jan.: French and American Art. 
Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) Jan. 6-17: Watercol- 
ors, Saul Raskin. 
Harriman Gallery 
Modern French 
Paintings. 
Dikran Kelekian (20E57) Jan. 5- 
31; Artists of the Remote Past 
and Their Grandchildren. 
Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Jan.: 
Colored Aquatint Views; Ameri- 
can Etchings. 

Kleemann Galleries (38E57) Jan.: 
Oils, Ann Brockman. 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To Jan. 
7: Napoleonic Broadsides; Jan. 6- 
20: Portraits by Savely Sorine. 
Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) 
Jan. 5-24: Work by Samuel Brech- 


(63E57) Jan.: 
and American 


er. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) Jan.: 
English & American Masters. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Jan.: 
New Paintings by Derain and 
Utrillo. 

Macbeth Galleries (11E57) Jan. 5- 
24: Paintings, Furman J. Finck; 
Jan. 5-17: Watercolors, Maurice 
Becker. 

Matisse Gallery (51E57) To Jan. 
15: Modern French Paintings. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41E57) Jan. 
12-31: Work by John M. Socha. 

M. A. MeDonald (665 Fifth) To 
Jan. 16: Old & Modern Prints. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 
82nd) To Jan. 11; Chinese Pic- 
tures in Iron; Jan.: Winter; Prints 
by Piranesi. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
Jan. 5-19): Jacob Getlar Smith. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) Jan. 5- 
26: Paintings, Stephen Etnier. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) Jan. 
5-Feb.: Paintings, Alan Brown, 
Harold Keppel; Drawings, Whitney 
F. Hoyt. 

Morgan Library (29E36) To Jan. 
8: Christmas Group Show. 

Museum of City of New York (Fifth 
at 103rd) Jan.: “News in New 
York.” 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
Jan.: Isadora Duncan Memorabi- 
i To Jan. 18: Joan Miro, Sal- 
vador Dali. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) Jan.: Group Show. 

National Academy Galleries (1083 
Fifth) Jan. 8-Feb.: Survey of 
American Art. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Jan.: 
English Portraits. 

Newman Gallery (66W55) Jan.: 
Group Show. 

N. Y. Historical Society (170 Cen- 
tral Pk. W.) Jan.: 17th & 18th 
Century American Portraits; Draw- 
ings of American Indians, George 
Catlin; Benjamin Franklin. 


Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) 

10: Paul Klee. 4 

Number 10 Gallery (19E56)_ 
Jan. 10: “For the A 
Home.” 

Old Print Shop (150 Lexing 
Jan.: “Honest American” 
ings. “a 

Orrefors Galleries (5E57) 
Work of Joep Nicolas. 

James St. L. O'Toole (24E64@ 
Jan. 10: Work by John 
shield. ca 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) 

10: Paintings, Boberman, 
Abercrombie. % 

Perls Gallery (32E58) Jan. 
14: Paintings, Reginald 

Pinacotheca (20W58) Jan9 
erick I. Kann. 

Puma Gallery (59W56) Janz; 
Paintings by Puma. ‘ 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) — 
Paintings, Franklin Watki 

Riverside Museum (310 B 
Dr.) Jan. 4-Feb.: Group 
Prints from Venezuela. 4 

Robert-Lee Gallery (32W57) 
American Watercolors. aa 

Paul Rosenberg & Co. (16 
Jan.: Van Gogh. , 

Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) 
9-30: Annual Auction. _ 
Schaeffer Galleries (61E57) 
Old Masters. 

Schoenemann Gallery (605 
son) Jan.: Old Masters. 

Schultheis Art Galleries (15 
en Lane) Jan.; American 
ings. i 

Seligmann & Co. (5E57) Jan. 
€ Modern Masters. 

Andre Seligmann (15E57) To 4 } 
14: Paintings, Sculpture, Ceram 
and Furniture. 3 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) 
Old and Modern Paintings. 

60th St. Gallery (22E60) J 
31: Portraits by Well-Ki 
American Artists. 

Sterner Galleries (9E57) Jan. 
Paintings, Julie Morrow De# 
est. 

Studio Guild (130W57) Jan. 
Oils, Mildred Hayward, Mercy 
man. 

Uptown Gallery (249 West 
Jan.: Paintings, Abraham 
Valentine Gallery (55E57) 
Paintings by Gelman. 

Vendome Gallery (33W56), | 
Jan. 5: 6th Sl apeard 
Jan. 5-17: Five Man Show. 
Wakefield Gallery (64E55) Jan r 
20: Paintings, Maxim Kopf.” 

Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) 
French Paintings. 

Willard Gallery (32E57) Jan. 
“Art Plus Commerce.” 7 

Howard Young Gallery (2 
Jan.: Old Masters. 

Zborowski Gallery (61E57) 
Modern French Paintings. 


The Art Dig 
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